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Phe eves signal the fast long-hop cutside the leg stump. The heels pivot 





.. the shoulders are square... the arms sweep round, and follow 


through . . . the bat superimposes its weight upon the ball’s own 





impetus. 1T ALL ADDS UP To a hook that scatters the spectators 





beyond the square-leg boundary. 





UNITED WE STAND 










The team which works for Art is sixty thousand strong — three umes 
the strength of a British Army Division. In a year these people turn out 
enough electrical equipment to pay for a quarter 
of the nation’s meat imports. The companies of Associated Electrical Industries 
working separately and together, pooling their knowledge, their experience, 
and their resources, are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. 
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Foreword 


N HER INTRODUCTORY NOTE to Kidnapped, 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson recalls how 
her husband was stirred to write the tale 

by the arrival from London of a parcel of 
eighteenth-century Trials, among which 
was an account of the trial in 1752 of James 
‘wart of Appin for complicity in the 
murder of Colin Campbell of Glenure. 
Unlike some writers of romances, Stevenson 
careful in his use of historical material, 
and he casts no reflexions on the justice or 
rwise of the Crown’s case against the 

Jacobite Stewart, except to suggest that the 

prospect of being hauled before a jury of 
Campbell’s is reason enough why Alan 

Stewart and David Balfour should 
\rgyllshire as fast as they can....A 


tradition has persisted in Scotland, how- 
ey and not only among sentimental 
Jacobites, that the trial was scandalously un- 
fair ; it is a tradition that dies hard, as is 
eviient from the volume of correspondence 
that has lately appeared in the Scotsman 
proiesting against a reconsideration of the 


n Murder by Sir James Fergusson, in 
which a number of important facts are 
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adduced in justification of the Campbell’s 
conduct on the case. On what is legend and 
what is truth in Highland history we would 
not dare pronounce—indeed, we have 
learned to treat clan-feelings with wary 
respect ever since a lady of our acquaintance, 
at a gathering of Stewarts and Macdonalds, 
met with a most icy reception, which 
thawed only when her hosts discovered that 
they had misheard her name, and she was, 
in fact, a Cameron, not a Campbell. His- 
toric trials, nevertheless, have an especial 
fascination : one has only to consider the 
trials of Strafford, King Charles, Warren 
Hastings, Queen Caroline, and in our own 
day, the proceedings of the Nuremberg 
Tribunal, to perceive how the political issues 
dominating a whole era or society may come 
to be concentrated in a single court-room. 
We hope, in the not-too-distant future, to 
persuade one of our contributors to examine 
the subject of Trials and History, and in the 
meantime we should welcome suggestions 
from readers on what particular trials might 
most fruitfully reveal the passions and 
prejudices of their day. 
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HEREVER man builds, and whatever the pur- 
W pose of his building, cement is essential— 
not only as a constructional material but also for 
decorating and beautifying his structures. 

In the range of Blue Circle Products, The Cement 
Marketing Company Ltd., is literally providing 
the means for building a new and brighter world. 














Blue Circle Portland Cement; Ferrocrete, Rupid- 


hardening Portland Cement; Colorcrete Coloured 


Portland Cement; Snowcrete,White Port|and 


Cement; Snowcem, Waterproof Cement Paint— 


these are some of the principal products o! the 


Blue Circle range for which there is a universal 


demand. 


f THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED 





Tha mbo entt SELLING ORGANISATION OF 
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POG Sea The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd 
ceca se ieee The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd 
world | PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1! 
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JULIUS CAESAR 


Two thousand years ago, by crossing the Rubicon, Fulius 
: SO, 0. 


Caesar challenged the power of the Roman Senate, and opened the 


way for the foundation of the Roman Empire. 


LEAST FOUR ALLEGED EPISODES in 


\ncient History have become common- 
laces of ordinary language. One is 


Alexander did not weep because 


ere no more worlds to conquer. Two 


doubtful : Alexander, if he did any- 

the Gordian Knot, untied rather than 
nd Nero, according to Tacitus, did not 
while Rome was burning.” But 

iesar did, in fact, “‘ cross the Rubicon,” 
igh we cannot be certain which stream- 
en Ravenna and Rimini once bore that 
nd crossed it two thousand years ago 
“Crossing the Rubicon” meant 


reneral, of his own initiative, left the 


{ competence, his province, committed 


to him by a Law of the Roman people, to 
challenge established authority represented 
by the governing oligarchy, the Senate. Jt was 
a decisive incident in the life of Julius Caesar ; 
and Plutarch’s account, which derives from an 
eye-witness, emphasizes the point : “‘ When he 
came to the river which separates Cisalpine 
Gaul from the rest of Italy—it is called the 
Rubicon—and began to reflect . he com- 
muned with himself a long time in silence as 
his resolution wavered back and forth, and his 
purpose then suffered change after change. . . 

But finally, with a sort of passion, as if abandon- 
ing calculation and casting himself upon the 
future, and saying . . . ‘ Let the die be cast,’ 
he hastened to cross the river.” Other generals 
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have rebelled against their governments, and than by family adoption from Caesar’s, they clas 
some have overthrown them ; indeed Roman could only show their antique pride by dignified of ¢ 
politics three centuries later consist of very suicides, the pagan Stoic equivalent of “ holy late 

little else. But those generals are seldom dying.” The history of this oligarchy is a A 
remembered, whereas Caesar’s action has been strange one. Whatever may have been the Grac 
immortalized in a popular phrase. Can we origins of patricians and plebeians, Rome had end 
explain the difference ? been governed, since the expulsion of her kings forc 

A man of genius delivered the challenge ; (traditional date 509 B.C.), by a caste as ex- in 
another man of genius, Cicero, co-operated, clusive as Indian Brahmins or Hungarian nok 
albeit half-heartedly, in a resistance which was magnates. Against it the plebeians struggled ; forc 
led by a general of world renown, Pompey the and a “ revolutionary situation ” developed, as scar 
Great. The personalities involved provide it had developed in many a Greek city. Rome, The 
some explanation, but a consideration of the nevertheless, almost alone among states—one 1s not 

issues at stake is even more revelatory ; for the reminded of the “‘ Founding Fathers ” of the to 
Crossing of the Rubicon marked the opening American Revolution—compromised with it ade: 
of an armed attack on one of the longest- and tamed it. The wealthier plebeians were inte 
established oligarchies that the world has ever associated with power, and the caste barriers Sat 
known. The defeated nobles might, indeed, were down. Henceforward this amalgamated not 
join to lay low their victor by assassination on oligarchy was de facto sovereign. The poy lus ger 


the Ides of March (March 15th, 44 B.C.) ; but 
their self-confidence was broken, and, under 
an autocracy that descended in form no less 


Romanus elected the magistrates and passed in 
such laws as they suggested ; but it hac no 
more real sovereignty than an English elect 
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— ven a Westminster electorate—of the eigh- 
te th century. Political life expressed itself 
in «ruggles between groups of noble families, 
su. orted by “ tails ” of dependents, clientelae 
as ey are called. Under the leadership of these 
ni families Rome became the dominant 
paitner in a confederacy of all Italy, beat off 
the attack of Hannibal, and, in the teeth of 
opposition from their long-sighted members, 
won the dominion of the Mediterranean lands. 

et, in taming the revolution, the nobles 
hac still left revolutionary institutions, the 
nes of the plebs and the plebeian assembly 
over which they presided, whose decisions 
could legally bind the whole state. Another 
“revolutionary situation” might give these 
tamed institutions revolutionary activity ; and 
the conquest of the Mediterranean lands pre- 
cipitated it. For the influx of looted wealth 
from the conquered east produced strains 
comparable to those caused by the appearance 
of Spanish gold in sixteenth-century Europe. 
The gap between rich and poor became wider ; 
peasants might be driven off their lands by the 
pressure of entrepreneurs who could afford to 
purchase gangs of slaves, or fall into hopeless 
debt if they remained. Such misfortunes bore 
hardest naturally on the _ under-privileged 
Italians of the confederacy, whose wealthier 
classes had also a grievance in the monopoly 
of command—and thus of the power to accumu- 
late wealth—exercised by the Roman nobility. 
A succession of tribunes, of whom the two 
Gracchi (133 and 123 B.C.) were the first, 
endeavoured to provide both leadership for the 
forces of discontent and machinery for reform 
in the revived plebeian assembly ; but the 
nobility were able to employ the still powerful 
force of clentela and counter-revolutionary 
scaremongering to overthrow them by violence. 
The lesson to be learned was that the tribunate, 
not being a magistracy, and therefore unable 


to utilize regular armed force, was an in- 
adequate weapon against resolute vested 
interests ; and the career of another tribune, 


Saturninus (100 B.C.), showed that there was 
nothing to be gained from having a sympathetic 
general, if he could be won over by the nobles 


in cause of Law and Order to suppress 
his wn reforming partner. The attack on the 
este ished order must be led by a reformer 


who was himself a magistrate : he might be a 
newcomer to the ranks—a movus homo, as it 
was styled—or he might be a renegade noble. 

Meanwhile, the failure of the tribunician 
attack had induced the Italians to make their 
own appeal to force (90 B.C.) ; and it is instruc- 
tive to notice that the nobility proved as quick 
in granting political, as they had been slow in 
granting social and economic, concessions. 
The Italians received the Roman citizenship, 
which meant that Italian peasants enjoyed some 
protection from arbitrary violence, that the 
vote provided at least a saleable commodity for 
those Italians who could make their way to 
Rome to sell it, and that the Italian bourgeoisie 
could nourish hopes of a share in magistracies, 
and thus in real political power. It was natural, 
then, that Cornelius Sulla, who suppressed a 
feeble and premature attempt of the reforming 
group to use the magistracy backed by Italian 
irreconcilables in a bid for power (83 B.Cc.), 
maintained the privileges, while liquidating the 
leading personages, of the insurgents. The 
temporary Italian coalition of rich and poor 
was dissolved, and the efforts of a renegade 
noble, Sergius Catilina (63 B.C.), to revive it by 
revolutionary methods were once more quashed 
by an appeal to Law and Order, in which a 
member of the Italian bourgeoisie, M. Tullius 
Cicero, called in by the nobility, was able to 
demonstrate the technique of what Com- 
munists have since termed “ counter-revolu- 
tionary activism.” Again, there was a lesson to 
be learned. Magistracy, not tribunate, was now 
the battle-ground ; and because, through the 
craft and corruption of his opponents, he had 
failed to obtain magisterial rank, an opposition 
leader failed to lead discontent to victory. The 
alternatives of appeal to force and appeal to 
law must somehow be reconciled ; and this was 
effected by another renegade noble, C. Julius 
Caesar, who was, in fact, the nephew of C. 
Marius, Saturninus’ “sympathetic general ”’ 
of 100 B.C. 

His rise to power bore a curious resem- 
blance to that of Saturninus—at magistracy level. 
The nobles had contrived to antagonize a great 
professional soldier, Pompey, and a leader of 
financial interests, M. Crassus. In his candida- 
ture for the supreme magistracy, the consul- 
ship, Caesar had a “sympathetic” general 








CICERO 


> 


and a “‘ sympathetic” millionaire ; and in his 
consulship (59 B.c.) he showed that a renegade 
noble could challenge the Senate, his own 
colleague and even the final desperate device 
of an appeal to that presumed bastion of Law 
and Order, the state religion. The consul, 
however, was supreme magistrate for but a 
single year ; and custom, reinforced by a law 
of Sulla, prescribed that ten years must elapse 
before he could be consul again. Caesar clearly 
was not strong enough to challenge custom, 
even if his sympathizers had desired it. Indeed, 
he seems to have wished to hold a long-term 
command in Lombardy, or Cisalpine Gaul, 
which was not yet regarded as part of Italy, 
where he could act as a kind of “‘ sympathizer ” 
himself on behalf of others, including his 
partners, who would be politically active in 
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Rome. But a mixture of political intrigu — 
whose instigators did not see the reform ng 
politician as a general of genius—and p ore 
accident took him to Gaul as a conque or, 
Here he could make himself financially in ie- 
pendent of his millionaire partner ; for there 
was still the slave market, and Caesar’s methods 
were not gentle. But Crassus, as it happened, 
lost his life in an attempt to carve out a military 
empire in the east (53 B.C.) ; and more impor- 
tant was the fact that Caesar’s conquests freed 
him from military dependence upon his other 
ally. To make the situation doubly odd, there 
is some reason to believe that the army with 
which he was intended to hold the “‘ watching 
brief” in Lombardy, and with which he 
actually conquered Gaul, had as its nucleus 
the veterans who had conquered Asia under 
Pompey’s command. 

It was now clear to the nobles that Caesar, 
when again elected as consul—and they 
regarded his election by a popular assembly as 
inevitable—would have no need of “sym- 
pathizers,” whom they could win over as they 
had won over Marius against Saturninus in 
100 B.C. and as they had hoped to enlist Pompey 
against Caesar himself in 59 B.c., by an appeal 
to Law and Order. To men frightened as 
Cicero often was, Caesar’s re-election meant 
merely bloodshed and anarchy; to sober 
thinkers—and, on occasion, Cicero could 
think soberly—it might mean the resurrection 
of that united challenge of Italy to the estab- 
lished order, bringing the Italian bourgeoisie 
a share in power and the Italian peasant relief 
from debts and the break-up of the great estates. 
There was no certainty that Caesar would a 
second time retire for ten years. The nobles 
w¢re prepared to fight. Caesar’s problem was 
to reconcile force and law, as, in another way, 
it was also his opponents’. They must have 
force to oppose Caesar’s ; but they must be 
able to put him legally in the wrong. An 
appeal to Law might be effective even with 
Caesar’s soldiers, especially if it is true that 
many of them had once been Pompey’s ; it 
would surely be effective with his army com- 
manders—with the greatest of them, Labicnus, 
it was ; and it should at least divide Cazesat 
from the Italian bourgeoisie. But to meet 
Caesar’s force with force, his opponents 
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re. ired troops and a general who could beat 
hir. Pompey alone could provide both ; and 
Po» pey was won over by the nobles according 
to ‘ie traditional method. In §2 B.c., on the 
pre.ext afforded by an isolated act of violence— 
the murder of the ex-tribune Clodius by Milo, 
actually a strong supporter of the nobility, with 
which Caesar was in truth very little concerned 
—ihey appealed to him to support the cause of 
Law and Order. Pompey wriggled on the 
, but was eventually landed. 

Putting Caesar in the wrong was a com- 
plicated affair, and the details of the process 
ecasion vigorous controversy. But the 
outlines of the story are clear enough. On the 
most favourable interpretation of his position, 
Caesar could not remain in Gaul in command 
of legions beyond March 1st, 49 B.c. If the 
rule of the ten-year interval between consul- 
ships was pressed—it had been disregarded by 
the Senate for Pompey in 52 B.c.—Caesar 
could not stand until the elections of July, 49 
p.c. Though there was a law—of challengeable 
validitvy—enabling him to stand in absence, at 
best he would stand without an army to back 
him ; and, at worst, it might be claimed that 
the enabling law was only valid for him as 
governor of a province, so that, when his period 
of government had expired, the privilege 
expired too. If Caesar entered Rome as a 
private citizen to conduct his canvass, he could 
be prosecuted for some malfeasance in Gaul ; 
and, when convicted—the nobles trusted the 
courts as they did not trust the assembly—the 
most favourable outcome for which he could 
hope would be to end his days in exile. But 
Caesar had one legal weapon. The tribunate 
had been endowed both with the positive power 
of initiating legislation and with the negative 
power of veto. The negative power had been 
thoroughly curbed, and had been used for 
centuries by nobles against refractory members 
of their class. Caesar proposed to use it to 


block any motion to appoint his successor, so 
that, besides taking advantage of the privilege 
of standing in absence while still remaining 
governor of Gaul, he could remain there after 
elect 


yn, until his consulship began on January 

B.c. The refractory noble, in fact, was 
employing the tribunate against the nobility, 
and ‘his, as the nobles saw it, was to stand the 


Ist, 
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traditional purpose of the office on its head. 
The Senate replied by a vote which amounted 
to declaring Caesar a public enemy and driving 
from the city the tribunes who attempted to 
veto it. Caesar’s retort was to march from his 
province against Rome, and, in January, 49 B.c., 
to cross the Rubicon. 

Both sides had striven for legality in a 
manner that reminds us of Hitler’s treatment 
of a nation equally devoted to the formalities 
of law. Caesar’s opponents could assert that he 
was using the tribunate for a purpose that even 
revolutionaries had not contemplated ; Caesar, 
that he had gone to war to defend its rights. 
Both sides had a good legal case, but Caesar’s 
had a broader appeal. The soldiers followed 
him to a man. Many were Italians who did 
not believe that the concessions of 90 B.C. were 
the final word ; and it is no accident that, after 
the victory, when they got out of hand, it was 
men of the city of Rome, even their own officers, 





POMPEY 





for whose blood they clamoured. The army 
commanders followed, save only Labienus, the 
countryman of Pompey. The Italian bourge- 
oisie followed ; and this decided the first round 


of the civil war. For to cross the Rubicon, 
unless the Italian towns joined Caesar, would 
have been a dramatic, but an ineffectual, 
zesture. Had they shut their gates, his 
opponents would have had time to concentrate 
and mobilize their scattered and potential 
effectives. But they were given no time. To 
the consternation of Cicero, the towns on the 
Italian side of the Rubicon, towns of the very 
bailiwick of Pompey—and of Labienus—one 
and all opened their gates. Thus Caesar was 
able to occupy Rome without a fight, chase his 
opponents out of Italy and, with the initiative 
thus gained, to win later rounds on the fields 
of Pharsalia, Thapsus and Munda. 

It was in accordance, therefore, with the 
logic of Roman history that the preliminaries 
to the crossing of the Rubicon should be con- 
ducted on both sides with a Hitlerian straining 
after legality. But, once the appeal to force had 
been made, legality faded away. Soldiers had 
begun in the days of Marius and Sulla to assist 
generals to carry out political plans ; an epoch 
now opened in which they framed their own. 





One is reminded of the réle of the New Mo 
Army during the English Civil War and aft. r- 
wards. Caesar, like Cromwell, could cont 
his troops. It was not easy for Caesar ; for 
successors — his ‘“‘ major-generals,” one 
almost tempted to call them—it proved, at'e 
his death, an impossible task. Only 
centralized despotism could tame Roman arm 
and remove them from politics ; and it was 
despot—however he might disguise despot 
with republican catch-words—that Augus' 
the adopted son of Julius, kept them tam 
But, to solve this problem, the Roman Emp:: 
the nearest approach to a world-state that the 
world has known, was forced to surrender 
political liberty—though it did not always 
succeed in keeping its armies tame at the price. 
The Roman world-state, which, with the 
principle of the steam engine already discovered, 
was then on the eve of an Industrial Revolution, 
neither achieved that revolution, nor indeed 
produced any new ideas, until it was on the 
point of changing into the fractionated world 
which is the ancestor of our own. An historian 
can hardly fail to connect this intellectual 
stagnation with the loss of political libertv—a 
loss derived from the decision of a man of 
genius two thousand years ago. 
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LUDWIG MOND 
from the painting by S. ¥. Soloman 


By W. H. CHALONER 


The Monds were significant figures 
not only as the architects of a great 
modern industry but as representatives 
of a phase of industrial development 
that nowadays belongs to the past. 
Here Dr. Chaloner traces the rise of 
these determined individualists. 


Ludwig and Alfred Mond 





HE LIVES OF LUDWIG AND ALFRED MOND 
span the period between the “ golden 
age ” of early Victorian prosperity, when 
British economic power was predominant in 
the world, and the great depression of 1929-33, 
after which the free economy that had helped 
the Monds to riches began to be transformed 
into the controlled economy of the present. 
The careers of both men possess a certain 
paradoxical quality. Although Ludwig Mond 
made his fortune from industrial chemistry, 
none of his many benefactions was given to 
promote the teaching of applied science, He 
believed that fruitful scientific discovery could 
be prompted only by a training in pure science. 
Paradox is also evident in his younger son’s 
career. Alfred Mond was a determined 
opponent of those who advocated bureaucratic 


ALFRED MOND, Ist Baron Melchett 
from the painting by Sir Fohn Lavery 
(Both reproductions by courtesy of Lord Melchett 





public control of industry, and he declared on 
May 20th, 1923, in the famous Parliamentary 
debate on Socialism : “I have come deliber- 
ately to the conclusion that it is quite impossible 
for human beings to control any industry 
beyond a certain magnitude.” By 1926, how- 
ever, he was engaged in settling the details of 
a merger which led to the creation of a 
mammoth business, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., a firm whose structure and working 
were open to the same sort of criticism he had 
so often levied against State Socialism. Clearly, 
he was unable to throw off the intoxication 
brought on by contemplating the advantages 
likely to accrue from large-scale industrial 
organization. 

Ludwig Mond was born at Cassel in 
Germany in 1839. His father, a well-to-do 
Jewish silk merchant, had married a wife who 
was remarkable in that she had received a 
scientific education, while her father combined 
scientific interests with a deep knowledge of 
Hebrew literature. Ludwig studied at the 
Cassel Polytechnic, leaving in 1855 with a 
‘““good thorough knowledge of chemistry ” ; 
he also passed the commercial examination 
set by the local Guild of Merchants for young 
men intended for business careers. After 
studying for a while under the organic chemist 
Kolbe, at Marburg, at the age of seventeen he 
entered the laboratory of Bunsen at Heidelberg. 
Here he worked hard but did not stay long 
enough to take his degree because of a desire 
not to be an added burden to his parents. 
Hunting, and dancing, as well as chemistry, 
occupied his time and he carried duelling 
scars on his head to the grave. His first 
achievement in industrial chemistry came 
in the summer of 1857 when he succeeded in 
turning to account a waste by-product from his 
uncle’s electro-plating works in Cologne. 
Between 1858 and 1862 he moved from one 
chemical works to another, gaining a wide 
practical experience and inventing new pro- 
cesses for manufacturing verdigris and recover- 
ing sulphur. In 1862 he decided to give up his 
job in a Dutch chemical works which manu- 
factured soda by the Leblanc process, and to 
try his luck in prosperous and tolerant England. 
He was not alone. The country with the 
cheapest coal, and which also produced as 
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much iron and steel as the whole of the = +st 
of the world, could command the services of 
many foreign technicians, and a considera »le 
part of British commercial and industrial s «il! 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centu: ies 
had a Continental origin. Ludwig Mond made 
for Manchester, where his kinsman Ph ip 
Goldschmidt was becoming a man of some 
consequence. From this base he peddled 
his sulphur-recovery process in the South 
Lancashire chemical district, finally persuading 
John Hutchinson, a Widnes chemical manu- 
facturer, to give it a trial. Mond spent the 
winter of 1862-3 in Widnes, but so little pro- 
gress was made that he was obliged to return 
to his former employers in the Netherlands. 
He had, however, become the firm friend of the 
two sons of a Liverpool clergyman-schoolmaster 
of Swiss origin, Henry Brunner, who was 
Hutchinson’s chief chemist, and John Tomlin- 
son Brunner, Hutchinson’s office manager. 
When Hutchinson died in 1865, his successor 
sent for Mond, who decided, after some hesita- 
tion, to settle permanently in Britain, although 
he did not take out naturalization papers until 
1880. In 1866 he married his cousin, Frida 
Lowenthal, and in the following year they 
came to live at Farnworth, near Widnes. Six 
years later Mond and J. T. Brunner joined 
forces, and, leaving Widnes, set up in business 
at Winnington Hall on the Cheshire salt-field, 
where they erected “extensive works for 
manufacturing carbonate of soda by the 
ammonia process, in which carbonate of 
ammonia is used instead of sulphuric acid for 
the decomposition of salt.” The compiler 
of Morris’s Directory of Cheshire for 1874 
went on to describe this plant as “ con- 
veniently situated for all purposes of com- 
munication, having the river Weaver navigable 
on one side, and a branch of the Cheshire Lines 
Committee Railway terminating near the site, 
from which rails will be laid into the works.” 

The ammonia process had only recently been 
made the subject of a fresh patent by the 
Belgian, Ernest Solvay, and was still in an 
early stage of development, but Mond ad 
confidence in his capacity to set up manu- 
facturing apparatus which would make the 
process an economic proposition. The pu2rt- 
ners, who were to draw {10 a week each 
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frm the revenues, could not have chosen a 
me imauspicious year than 1873, for within 
a {.w months the so-called ““ Great Depression” 
ha: begun its course. Prices started on a 
downward trend that was to last until 1896, 
discouraging enterprise and driving out of 
business both inefficient and infant firms. For 
some time the fate of Brunner and Mond’s new 
venture remained in doubt. During the first 
year “* everything that could explode, exploded, 
and everything that would break, broke.” In 
1874 the firm was losing £5 on every ton of 
soda manufactured, but by the last years of the 
decade this had been changed into a substantial 
profit. During this critical period Mond often 
stole a nap in the factory, although his bed- 
room in Winnington Hall was only a few 
hundred yards from the works. In 1881 the 
partnership was converted into a joint-stock 
company with a capital of £600,000. By 1884 
the firm felt secure enough to give all its 
Winnington and Sandbach employees who had 
fulfilled certain conditions a week’s holiday 
with pay; it was the first time that this 
revolutionary measure of industrial welfare 
had been adopted by a large-scale business, 
and the step was followed later by the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour day. 

Mere success, however, bored Ludwig Mond 
and, with the help of an able team of research 
assistants, he immediately embarked on the 
solution of mew problems in_ industrial 
chemistry. He also began that collection of 
Italian Old Masters which eventually, under 
the terms of his will, was bequeathed to the 
National Gallery. His increasing wealth 
enabled him to maintain a town house in 
London (1884), purchase the Palazzo Zuccari 
in Rome (1889) and entertain a host of acquain- 
tances distinguished in art, letters and music. 
Meanwhile his family was growing up. His 
first-born, Robert, soon developed the scientific 
interests of his father, but the second son, 
Alfred, born at Widnes in 1868, showed little 
sign of intellectual brilliance, in spite of tuition, 
first at Herr Georg Schelling’s academy for 
young gentlemen at Bowdon, near Manchester, 
which was “ arranged in strict conformity with 
the plan of a German Realschule,” and then at 
Che'tenham. In 1886 Alfred went up to Cam- 
briige, where he “ kept his best energies for 
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the poker table ” and philosophical discussion, 
with the result that in 1889 he was ploughed 
in the Natural Science Tripos. Shortly after- 
wards in spite otf a heavy German accent, a 
harsh growling voice, a generally unattractive 
appearance, and a personal manner which was 
frequently abrupt and far from genial, he told 
his father that he intended to enter politics in 
the Liberal interest because there were “ fewer 
clever men among the Liberals than any other 
party.” In this step he was encouraged by his 
father’s partner, Sir John Brunner ; chemical 
manufacturers in general tended towards 
Liberalism, if only because Conservative land- 
owners obstructed the erection of new works, 
threatened legal proceedings and demanded 
compensation when their parks, trees and crops 
were blasted by the fumes from the older 
Leblanc process. Since he considered the law 
to be the high road to politics, Alfred Mond 
took rooms in the Inner Temple, was called to 
the Bar in 1894, and practised for a time on the 
North Wales and Cheshire circuit. He 
specialized in patent law—Ludwig Mond took 
out 49 British patents in the course of his 
career—and began to write a book on the sub- 
ject. In Brunner, Mond and Co., Brunner was 
the business organizer and Ludwig the inventor 
and technician. Now, as the century drew to a 
close, Brunner declined to participate in the 
companies which developed from the continued 
fruitfulness of the researches directed by Mond. 
The first of these was the producer-gas plant 
(1883) which yielded cheap ammonia and a 
readily saleable form of industrial gas. This 
was exploited from 1895 onwards by the South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas Corporation at Dudley 
Port to supply the foundries and furnaces of 
the Black Country. Secondly came the nickel 
carbonyl process (1889), which could be used 
to refine the complex nickel ores of Canada. 
The Mond Nickel Company, floated in 1901, 
which eventually owned half of the great 
Ontario nickel-ore deposits, operated a success- 
ful plant for this purpose at Clydach near 
Swansea. Later, in 1928-29, Alfred Mond was 
to negotiate with the competing American 
company, which owned the rest of the ore- 
field, the fusion of interests that brought into 
being the International Nickel Company of 
Canada. 





As Ludwig Mond grew older he was there- 
fore driven, somewhat against his inclination, 
to rely more and more on his second son in 
matters of business. In 1895 Alfred Mond gave 
up his legal practice and in 1897 became a 
managing director of Brunner, Mond and Co. 
By 1900 the complicated affairs of his father’s 
companies had been reduced to something of a 
routine, and he was able to return as a lawyer 
and successful businessman to the pursuit of a 
political career. In the Khaki Election of 1900 
he stood unsuccessfully for Salford, and, 
although not a pro-Boer, he declared himself 
opposed to the South African War. He took 
an active part in the Liberal and Free Trade 
campaign of 1903-6 against Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s Tariff Reform proposals and in the 
General Election of 1906, in spite of his dis- 
abilities, he was returned as a Liberal by a 
narrow majority for the Conservative strong- 
hold of Chester. In his campaign he was 
helped by a visit from Lloyd George. After 
he had received a baronetcy in 1910, this shaky 
seat was exchanged for the more whole- 
heartedly Liberal atmosphere of South Wales ; 
he was elected M.P. for Swansea, which he 
continued to represent until 1923. At first he 
was not a fluent debater in the House, but his 
chance as a politician came during the first 
World War, when “ big brains ” and ruthless 
efficiency were in demand rather than high- 
mindedness and persuasive mediocrity. In 
1916 Lloyd George appointed him First Com- 
missioner of Works in his new Government, 
in face of opposition from everyone but Bonar 
Law. This post he held, latterly with a growing 
impatience to get back to the business world, 
until 1921, when Lloyd George was able to 
console him with the Ministry of Health, just 
vacated by Dr. Christopher Addison. It can- 
not be said that his tenure of office during the 
last months of the dying Coalition was marked 
by any spectacular advance towards the solution 
of the post-war housing problem, although it 
saw a drastic reduction in the administrative 
expenses of the new Ministry ; he enjoyed the 
dubious distinction of being almost the only 
Minister singled out for praise by the Geddes 
** Axe ” Committee in 1922. His ambition to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer was never 
realized. Having entered Parliament as an 
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uncompromising Free Trader, he remai: ed 
firm in the faith in the period before 1914, 2. is 
shown in the speeches and papers included in 


his first publication (Questions of To-day «nd 


To-morrow, 1912). Amid the stresses ond 
strains of the first World War and its after- 
math, his ideas on the regulation of inter- 
national trade began to change and, much to 
the disgust of Labour and Liberal Free Traders, 


he helped to pilot the first real measure of 


Protection, the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
through the Commons in 1921. Gradually, he 
became convinced that in an age when the 
growth of powerful associations of producers 
abroad had made possible sustained and 
organized dumping on a gigantic scale, Great 
Britain could no longer adhere to a policy of 
free imports, since this would lead to the rapid 
atrophy of many of her old industries and dis- 
courage the development of new and strategic 
industries without which national survival was 
impossible. 

After the fall of the Coalition in 1922 and the 
uneasy reconciliation between Lloyd George 
and Asquith in 1923, Mond was for a time next 
in importance to these two great figures in 
Liberal political circles. In matters of banking 
and finance his attitude resembled that of 
Keynes rather than Montagu Norman, and he 
was one of the few M.P.’s who spoke in opposi- 
tion to what he later called “‘ Winston’s idiotic 
gold standard ” of 1925. In the debate on the 
subject in the House he uttered the prophetic 
words : “ We are tying to a much greater extent 
our monetary system to the monetary system 
of America. You are making your bank rate 
much more subservient to Wall Street than it 
has been in the past.” At the election of 1924 
he had been elected Liberal M.P. for Car- 
marthen, an agricultural constituency, with 
Conservative support, and it was on the issue 
of Lloyd George’s ““ Green Book” policy for 
agriculture, enunciated in 1925, that he finally 
broke with the Liberals. Mond regarded Lloyd 
George’s proposals for the reform and national- 
ization of land tenure as dangerously socialistic, 
and in January 1926 he announced his resigna- 
tion from the Liberal Party. Soon afterwards 
he threw in his lot with the Conservatives. It 
cannot be said that his welcome was par- 
ticularly warm, and not one Conservative front- 
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be: cher attended the Carlton Club dinner 


wh -h marked his official acceptance. His 
el ition to the peerage in 1928 as first Baron 
M. chett enabled him to express his forthright 
op sions in a manner which occasionally em- 


barvassed the more modest and traditionally- 
mirded members of the House of Lords. The 
opcning sentence of his maiden speech there 
contained the phrase : “I may claim to have 
some expert knowledge upon the subject under 
debate ” and later, when speaking on the Dead 
Ses Salts Concession he stated “‘. . . perhaps 
I know more about the Dead Sea and about 
the chemical industry than some of the Noble 
L ds.” 

.fter the collapse of the post-war boom in 
1920 and the consequent stagnation and decline 
in the British staple industries of coal, cotton, 
iron, steel, and shipbuilding, it became apparent 
that in large sections of the economy drastically 
new policies were needed in order to restore 
British competitive power in the world’s 
markets. Mond’s prescription for the economic 
rejuvenation of the country was two-fold. 
First, combination must be substituted for 
competition ; secondly, there must be “ ration- 
alization,” which he defined as : “‘ The applica- 
tion of scientific organization to industry, by 
the unification of the processes of production 
and distribution with the object of apprcoximat- 
ing supply to demand.” 

It was to the British coal industry, long 
noted for its anarchic organization, that he first 
applied the principles of rationalization. In 
1923 he was instrumental in forming the com- 
bine known as Amalgamated Anthracite Col- 
lieries Ltd., with a capital of £2,500,000, of 
which he became chairman. Within a few years 
this company, after absorbing United 
Anthracite Collieries Ltd., controlled about 
80 per cent of South Wales anthracite produc- 
tion. According to his biographer, Mond was 
able to increase Welsh anthracite sales in North 
America because the Canadian Government 
obligingly “ helped him with an embargo on 
Soviet coal.” He criticized the Mining Industry 
Act, 1926, which facilitated the amalgamation 
or absorption of undertakings in spite of 
objecting parties, on the grounds that the 
powers it conferred were inadequate ; in the 
same year he produced his own scheme for the 


salvation of the coal industry—the formation 
of coal-export syndicates on the model of the 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal cartel, arguing that 
“‘ what is practicable in the Ruhr is practicable 
also in the United Kingdom.” Two of the 
directors of the Rhenish-Westphalian syndicate 
visited Britain for the purpose of advising him 
on this scheme—which, it is interesting to note, 
was very similar to the scheme laid before the 
Royal Commission of 1925 on the coal industry 
by the miners’ leader, Frank Hodges. But 
Mond’s proposal was “ resented more than it 
was appreciated ” by the rank and file of the 
coalowners. Events, however, have proved 
the soundness of his contention, that as a 
preliminary to any satisfactory form of inter- 
national economic organization, British associa- 
tions should be set up, empowered to represent 
their various industries in negotiation with 
similar bodies in other countries. 

It was in the chemical industry that his ideas 
found their fulfilment. Between the death of 
Ludwig Mond in 1909 and the mid-1920’s the 
affairs of Brunner, Mond and Co., under the 
chairmanship of Roscoe Brunner, had reached 
a state which obliged the directors “‘ to recon- 
struct the executive control of the company.” 
They asked Mond to supersede Roscoe 
Brunner as chairman and, with some reluc- 
tance, he agreed in April 1926. By this time 
Brunner, Mond and Co. had become, by 
amalgamation, absorption and indirect control, 
one of the four principal firms in the British 
chemical industry. Not content with the task of 
reorganizing one business, in the summer and 
autumn of 1926 Mond was busily discussing 
with Sir Harry McGowan of Nobel Industries 
Ltd., Lord Ashfield of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation (of which Mond had been Govern- 
ment director), and Sir Max Muspratt of the 
United Alkali Company, the details of a gigantic 
merger which would include practically every 
firm in the British heavy chemical industry. 
The formation of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd., with {65,000,000 share capital, followed 
in December 1926. The Government stamp 
duty on the registration of the concern alone 
amounted to {1 million. 

1926 was also the year of the General Strike, 
when labour unrest in post-war Britain reached 
its highest point. Mond, brought up in the 
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tradition of Winnington, where there had been 
no strike for over fifty years, was stirred by the 
ambition of preventing a repetition of this 
disastrous occurrence and of bringing about a 
perpetual industrial peace in which both strikes 
and lockouts should be unknown. Instead, 
employers and workers would combine to 
extract as much as possible from the con- 
sumers. ‘‘ The nationalization issue is dead,” 
he told the Leeds Luncheon Club on February 
17th, 1927 : “ All the more intelligent men in 
the Labour movement have come to the con- 
clusion—and it is a perfectly sound conclusion 
—that the people in an industry can do much 
better than anybody outside, that it is no use 
workers and employers scrapping amongst 
themselves, and that whatever rewards come to 
either must come in the last resort out of the 
customer.” After its defeat in 1926, influential 
trade union opinion was in a chastened mood 
and in September, 1927, Mr. George Hicks, 
speaking as President of the Trades Union 
Congress, stated that “fuller use could be 
made of machinery for joint consultation and 
negotiation between employers and employed.” 
He continued : “ Practically nothing has yet 
been done to establish effective machinery of 
joint conference between the representative 
organizations entitled to speak for industry as a 
whole.” The response to this from the existing 
employers’ organizations was lukewarm, but 
on November 23rd, 1927, Mr. Walter (now 
Lord) Citrine received a letter signed by Mond 
and some twenty leading industrialists, inviting 
the General Council of the T.U.C. to discuss 
“the entire field of industrial reorganization 
and industrial relations.” It was estimated that 
this ““ Mond Group,” leaving their leader out 
of consideration, represented 190 companies 
with a capital of {100 millions. Among them 
were men “ notoriously more sympathetic to 
an approach to industrial problems in a new 
spirit’ than some of those in control of the 
existing employers’ associations. The General 
Council of the T.U.C. courageously agreed to 
accept this invitation and the Mond-Turner* 
Conference met in the course of 1928. But its 
agreed proposals for an “ Industrial Parlia- 
ment ” with wide powers came to nothing, and 


* Mr. Ben Turner was President of the T.U.C. 
at the time of the Conference. 


““Mondism”’ became a term of abuse 
Left-wing circles. When it is remembered that 
Mond’s physical appearance and manner coj::- 
cided in many ways with popular conceptions 
of the “‘ bloated capitalist,” it is more remar- 
able that his project should have got so far th-n 
he should have failed in his efforts. 

Towards the end of his life he became 
increasingly attracted to the causes of Zionism 
and Imperial economic unity. In 1922 he had 
submitted a {100 million Empire develop- 
ment scheme to the Cabinet, but his ideas on 
the subject did not find concrete expression 
until the foundation in 1929 of the Empire 
Economic Union, of which he was president. 
The Union consisted of a group of bankers and 
Conservative politicians interested in examining 
the political and economic problems involved, 
in friendly co-operation with Lord Beaver- 
brook’s parallel but more popular Empire Free 
Trade campaign. Mond saw the British Empire 
as a huge business concern. Although in his 
book Imperial Economic Unity (1930), he 
examined the trade relations of the constituent 
parts of the Empire in some detail, he showed 
little understanding of, and was frankly puzzled 
by, the strength of economic nationalism in the 
Dominions. Neither did he put forward in his 
book any plans for dealing with the difficult 
questions which would be raised by a Customs 
Union between a largely industrialized Mother 
Country and comparatively undeveloped 
colonial territories. 

In Imperial Economic Unity he had referred 
with pride to “ the British race” ; at the same 
time his thoughts were turning more and more 
to the future of Palestine and all that it meant 
to the Jewish race. He had welcomed the 
Balfour Declaration in these words: “ The 
dignity and importance of our whole race will 
be enhanced by the existence of a National 
Home where those of our people who have 
been compelled to live under less favourable 
conditions than we enjoy will be able to estab- 
lish themselves on the soil of their ancestors.” 
(November 17th, 1917.) His first visit to 
Palestine in 1921 brought an unsuspected 
spiritual conversion to the man who, according 
to his biographer, had never once in any letter 
or speech “ mentioned a Divine Power or 


spiritual purpose in life.” On this visit Mond 



































Bicarb Wharf, Winnington 


to his wife, “I have never lived so 
‘ly as a Jew before.” He later subscribed 
00 to the Jewish Colonization Corpora- 
id purchased an estate on the shores of 

where he planned to retire with assets 
5 millions, to be concentrated on the 
d immigration of Jews to Palestine and 
nomic development of the country. The 
melting of his personal fortune in the 
tages of the world economic depression 
5 premature death in 1930, prevented the 
tion of this last and most extraordinary 
nd’s many projects. 


ae changes in world economic organization 
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since Mond’s death have been so radical that, 
looking back over the short space of time which 
separates us from the British financial crisis of 
1931, the achievements of father and son are 
already taking on the aspect of the fabulous 
and incredible. Yet it may be that in the 
future some business genius, using the scientific 
and managerial techniques appropriate to the 
conditions of his time, may rival their achieve- 
ments. Or he may even now be working among 
us in one of the public corporations, his sig- 
nificance unappreciated by the financial editors 
of the press and unanalysed by the economic 
historians. 
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Marriage of Gia 


By STELLA MARY PEARCE 


GREAT DEAL HAS BEEN WRITTEN lately 

about the time spirit as it is reflected in 

clothes. In the shape of the vaulted roof 
of the Crystal Palace, for example, it is interest- 
ing to discover the crinoline of 1851 ; and the 
further discovery that both reflect the 
materialism, or the piety, or the wealth of their 
period is bound to produce a warm glow of 
amused superiority. But materialism and 
piety, and even wealth, are present at almost 
every period of the world’s history. Works of 
art, including clothes, can give us far more 
precise and complex information about the past 
than easy generalizations of this kind. Like 
angels on the point of a needle, an infinity of 
implications can be accommodated in a single 
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pen-stroke by Leonardo, or Rubens, or Ros- ear 
setti. A sumptuary law passed in Florence in int 
1356 forbidding servant women to wear rec 
buttons above the elbow is a window through Vis 
which we can examine the state of mind of Orr 
Florence, not only towards buttons and servant in 
girls, but also towards the highly-complicated ma 
phenomenon of emergent humanism. . ie 
The clothes of 1851 were already beginning the 
to be recorded for us by the impartial camera. gro 
If we wish, on the other hand, to investigate to | 
the reasons for Florence’s objections to buttons da 
above the elbow, we are compelled to examine, Sty 
not photographed sleeves, but sleeves presented 
to us by a Lorenzetti or a Giottino, whose <on- 
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cern was to paint a Birth of the Virgin 
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riage at Cana, but who obligingly present 
us with some information about sleeves “ on 
th. side” as it were. What proves so delightful 
is .at, besides being able to gather the informa- 
tic). we are in search of, we discover that the 
L« enzettis and the Giottinos, who obviously 
di..cree profoundly on esthetics, do not 
dissgree on contemporary fashions. Given the 
tail ’s technical knowledge of the behaviour 
of voven materials, and the art historian’s 
technical knowledge of the peculiarities of 
painters, the student of costume has no 
difficulty in distinguishing, beneath the painter’s 
personal mannerisms, the real clothes that he 
took as his models. 

Nothing is more enchantingly revealed by 
clothes than the Italian fifteenth-century’s 
passion for Hellenic culture, which expanded as 
the century advanced. Awareness of the classics 
appeared first, of course, in the literary field. 
Petrarch set the fashion for unearthing and 
collecting Greek and Roman manuscripts, and 
as far back as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, Boccaccio used pagan themes. But 
at that period the manuscripts were only 
curiosities which’ interested the scholar, or 
provided raw material for the novelist ; and 
not until Cosimo de’ Medici had established 
the idea that it was an essential part of every 
gentleman’s library, did Greek and Roman 
literature begin to play a significant réle in the 
cultural life of northern Italy. Even then, only 
the most advanced architects and artists had 
reached the same conclusions as to the im- 
portance of the visual arts of antiquity. At an 
earlicr period, those arts contain no hint of an 
interest in classical garments. A manuscript 
recording the wedding of Gian Galeazzo 
Visconti in 1406 (Bib. Nat. Par. Lat 5888) was 
ornamented with a vignette of the ceremony 
in which the Duke, as Anchises, is being 
marricd by Jupiter to his bride as Venus. But 


it is left to, their labels to tell us so. Without 
them they would form as pleasant a Gothic 
group. as any medieval illuminator could wish 
tose’. The famous Judgement of Paris, desco 
da p.-to,* of about fifteen years later is equally 
stylis) and equally Gothic. 


hi da parto were round salvers, usually of 


wood, made for presentation on the birth 
of i. 


pa 
pa 
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Salome by Donatello: 


Duomo of Siena 


But after the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the design of clothes responded naturally and 
unconsciously to the new interest in Hellenism; 
and to us the form of the response is so curious 
that we may overlook it altogether. The 
fifteenth-century tailor’s imitation of the clothes 
of antiquity can only be understood if we grasp 
what classic dress must have meant to the 
average man of the Renaissance, who had not 
long been freed from the muffling garments of 
the Middle Ages. The primary object was to 
reproduce the idea of a naked body over which 
loose draperies were hung. For the fifteenth 
century this did not involve the removing of 
clothes to expose the body itself—that would 
not have been possible in a society dominated 
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The Three Graces. Detail from ‘‘ La Primavera” by Botticelli: Uffizi, Florence 
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by the Christian Church—but the evolution 


of .. imitation body hung with outer garments. 

his imitation body did not consist simply 
of « close covering of the figure : an idealized 
bc was implied by carefully-cut clothes. 
Mc.'s shoulders were broadened, and their 
wa. 's narrowed : the upper part of the arm 


was enclosed in a puffed-out sleeve, suggesting 
mu: ular development, while the lower arm 
was ‘ightly fitted. By the end of the 1460s, 
the dea of padding the chest appeared. The 
desired effect was achieved by using tights 
and 4 close-fitting, padded, long-sleeved waist- 
coat. to represent the body, and an over- 
tunic, loose in effect, but having, unlike the 
classic tunic, its fullness carefully arranged in 
pleats. |For it must be remembered that 
classicism means not merely an imitation of 
antiquity, but also an admiration for law and 
order. Perfect examples of the whole achieve- 
ment can be seen in the paintings which sur- 
round the Bonfiglio Gonfalone in the Gallery 
of Perugia. Painted at the beginning of the 
1470s, these little pictures of the Miracles of 
St. Bernard are filled with men and girls 
dressed in the height of fashion. The chests 
of the men are puffed out in pseudo-nobility : 
their legs, exposed far up the thigh, take manly 
attitudes : their waists have an athletic taut- 
ness : their loose, and diminutive outer-tunics, 
split up the sides, swing with every movement. 
In intention they are heroes of ancient Greece. 
In effect, they are the dandies of Renaissance 
Umbria. 

Fourteen-seventy in northern Italy was a 
period particularly prolific of painters ; and 
the clothes of the Perugia gallants meet us on 
the altar-pieces of many towns and villages. 


To artists this was the contemporary fashion 
which they used, naturally, to clothe saints 
and donors alike. But it was not “ artistic,” 
nor did it pay the homage to Greece and Rome, 
which they, visually sensitive to the antique 


world. would have wished to pay themselves. 
Artists and sculptors discovered, by studying 
the statues and sarcophagi which they so 
passionately admired, new and exciting exs- 
thetic ideas. Soft folds of drapery in repose 
coulc give the human figure an architectural 
Soler nity : soft drapery in movement could 
awa on the picture to fluttering life. And then, 


Detail of a Maenad, from the 
Museo delle Terme, Rome 


how beautiful was the classic dress itself, when 
seen through the eyes of an artist, and not a 
mere tailor! How, at a time when convention 
demanded contemporary dress for all characters 
in all subjects—and tailors presented him with 
these absurd manikins—could the artist satisfy 
his desire to turn Medicean Florence into 
Periclean Athens ? 

The artists’ solution of the problem may be 
misunderstood just as easily as that propounded 
by the tailors. It is wrong to assume that the 
apparently classic dress, which appears in so 
much fifteenth-century painting and sculpture, 
is an attempt to copy the actual clothes worn 
in antique reliefs. No artist of the age couid 
have got away with what could only have struck 
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Detail from a Painting by Benvenuto di Giovanni 


his patron as a tiresomely whimsical archaism ; 
for the Renaissance was essentially a “ pro- 
gressive ” movement. Artists would have found 
it impossible to introduce garments which 
could be mistaken for “ chitons ” or “ togas ” 
into their paintings unless there had existed, 
in the fashionable wardrobe, either classic 
features, or else features which could easily 
be re-interpreted in classic terms ; and, apart 
from the “ tailor’s classic,” which artists found 
contemptible, both features existed in fifteenth- 
century dress. 

Donatello, in the Herod’s Feast relief of 
1425-27 in Siena, clothes Salome in a dress 


of his own period, seen through eyes whi 


have made a close study of classic reliefs. 
sleeve is fashionable—shaped like a peas 


bulging at the elbow and fitting close to the 


wrist ; her overdress is fashionable—ent 
open at the sides from shoulder to hem. 

temporary girdles, as worn by women trave 
or doing housework, loop up both this anc 
underdress ; but, even so, she is comp 
to hold up her skirt at the back, which im 
the fashionable long train. Giovanni di Pa 
Salome, in the National Gallery, of abou 
same period, holds up her fashionable 
unlooped-up dress with exactly the same 
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Salome. Detail from a Painting 
by Giovanni di Paolo 


To say that the folds of Salome’s dress 


natello’s relief are treated as though they 


ed to an antique relief is true—folds 
ow seen through classic and not gothic 

advanced young artists ; but to add 
> wears a “‘ chiton ” as Meyer-Weinschel 
* is plainly incorrect. Donatello has 
in ingenious use of the prevailing custom 
ing up the dress for mobility, and the 
lance to a Greek chiton is thereby 
hed ; whereas Giovanni di Paolo, not 
‘tine, but a conservative Sienese, does 


aissance und Antike, Reutlinger, 1933. 
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Detail from “* The Triumph of Love” 


Fresco at the Palazzo Schifanoia, Ferrara 


not want to look classic—his Salome’s dress is 
unlooped. 

In his book on Botticelli,* Yukio Yashiro 
is guilty of the same error as Meyer-Weinschel: 
“. . . there is nothing (he writes) so 
inseparably intimate in our lives as clothes, 
which embrace the whole expanse of our body 

. our relation is so intimate that we spon- 
taneously project our own senses into them, 
and they become . . . an outer skin. This 
extremely sensuous nature of clothes appealed 
to Botticelli, and while preventing him from 


* Sandro Botticelli, Yukio Yashiro, Medici 
Society, 1925. 





calmly studying their structure enabled him, 
as a rich compensation, to portray the most 
charming of subjective garments.” Yashiro 
is here referring to The Three Graces in the 
Primavera ; but a more careful examination 
of the clothes they wear, together with a more 
intimate knowledge of their period, would have 
revealed them to be anything but “ subjective.” 
Botticelli has, like Donatello, taken the clothes 
of his own day—in this case under-dresses— 
and infused them with the spirit of the trans- 
parent garments Horace loved so well. 

An example of the fifteenth-century under- 
dress can be seen worn by the half-unrobed 
Griselda, in a cassone panel of The Story of 
Griselda, at present hanging in the restaurant 
of the National Gallery. Botticelli’s centre 
Grace has slipped one arm right out of hers ; 
and the hanging empty sleeve mingles with her 
fluttering skirt. Botticelli shows the fine 
gathers at the shoulder which would, if it were 
worn on the arm, make the sleeve puff out 
modishly, like that of the girl on her right. The 
sleeves of this centre girl are both unlaced, 
though a few lacings remain loosely crossed 
at the top of both sleeves, which are designed 
to lace from top to bottom. She is clad in the 
under-dress of the fashionable girl of the day, 
its sleeves being full enough to puff through 
the slits which, at this date, her over-dress 
would be sure to have. In fact, the same 
painting represents Flora wearing an over-dress 
with just such a slit sleeve. A collar, exactly 
like the one worn by the centre Grace, is 
displayed by the spectacular angel in Ben- 
venuto di Giovanni’s altar-piece in the National 
Gallery. With its edging of white bobbles, it is 
obviously part of the under-dress, here turned 
down over the angel’s dark over-dress. 

Thus, Botticelli has used garments, fashion- 
able in shape and detail, trimmed with orna- 
mental white stitchery to adorn the Three 
Graces, and was not “ prevented from calmly 
studying ”’ the structure of the clothes he 
painted, as Yukio Yashiro would have us 
believe. On the contrary, acutely sensitive to 
fashion, he could not resist the temptation of 
inaking the loose dress of the Grace on the 
spectator’s right cling to the figure at exactly 
the place where, if she were wearing an over- 
dress, it would be belted. In short, though he 





embarked on endless, and daring, esth-tic de 
experiments, it did not occur to the fiftee: th- 
century artist to escape from the matcrial | 
equipment of his own day. Botticelli «ids | 
delicious trimmings of leaves and flowers, but 


they are never more than additions to con- | 
temporary modes. Ban 
One more expression of classicism in wit 
fifteenth-century dress remains to be considered, Bu 
While tailors were reacting automatically and | wo 
correctly to the time spirit, and artists were as 
seeking for legitimate means of escaping into thal 
their dreams of the past, one small section cen 
of the community, the dilettantes, were not vist 
to be outdone by artists in sensitivity. We of 1 
find indications that, among intellectuals, there pat 
appeared a subsidiary fashion, based on the unt 
dress of Roman ladies. It was not very wide- atte 
spread, and it must have carried with it a | the 
certain “ arty ” flavour, rather like the zsthetic ins] 
fashions that first emerged as a protest against in 
the philistinism of the mid-nineteenth century, hin 
and persisted into the early twentieth. An cen 
example of this type of classicism appears in 





that epitome of the spirit of the early Renais- | 
sance, the set of frescoes in the Schifanoia 
Palace at Ferrara. Among the fashionable 
crowd of onlookers at the Triumph of Venus 
we see a girl whose dress is as near the dress 
of a Roman maiden as anything a dressmaker 
of the fifteenth century could hope to produce. 
The painting is filled with youths and girls 
wearing exquisitely fashionable clothes, in 
which there is no question of draperies copied 
from antiquity. Nothing flutters, or clings 
ostentatiously to thigh or calf; yet this one 
girl, accepted complacently by her friends, 
wears a white dress, cross-girdled over the 
breast, that Madame Recamier herself might 
have included in her wardrobe. The same sort 
of dress appears again, worn by the bride in 
the panels of the Story of Nastagio degli Onesn, 
perhaps by Botticelli. Here, and in other 
versions of the same subject, the men wear 
contemporary dress, while some, but no: all, 
the girls affect that subsidiary “ arty ” fashion 
which one would expect to find flouris xing, 
if anywhere, at the court of Lorenzo de 
Medici. And there are other examples to show 
that, in the second half of the fifteenth cen ury, 
a fashion sprang up that attempted to «opy, 
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de! -erately and in a scholarly way, though 
sor -what timidly, the actual clothes of the 
cla. cal past. 

though it is generally accepted that a 
paiing or a piece of music can be classic 
wit. out incorporating any actual motifs of 
ant’ uity, the idea that clothes can be classic 
wit! ut copying Hellenic dress is less familiar. 
But between 1450 and 1475, both men’s and 
wornen’s clothes in Italy became “ classic ” 
as opposed to “ romantic,” in the same way 
that clothes became classic in the eighteenth 
century. Then powdered wigs imposed a formal 
visual pattern on society, just as the uniformity 
of urban squares and terraces imposed a regular 
pattern upon domestic architecture. At least 
until! the end of the century, there was no 
attempt to imitate the actual clothes worn by 
the Greeks and Romans ; but the dominant 
inspiration was classic nonetheless. Fashions 
in ltaly between 1450 and 1475 did contain 
hints of the dress of antiquity—for the fifteenth 
century the admiration of the classic was still 


a mew experience ; but, so far as the main 
stream of fashion was concerned, the hints 
were vague, and real classicism lay in the cult 
of uniformity, symmetry and simplicity. At 
the same time, as we have seen, there existed— 
at any rate, among women’s clothes—a sub- 
sidiary fashion which strove to approach more 
nearly to genuine classic dress. Since it is 
extremely difficult to appreciate the flavour 
of the period in which one lives oneself, artists 
were naturally unconscious of the classic 
quality in contemporary dress—though they 
may have been conscious of the quite unim- 
portant subsidiary fashion ; and they therefore 
struggled to infuse into what they regarded as 
“normal” clothes the classic spirit they so 
much revered. It is typical of the cultural 
richness of the Renaissance that three separate 
ideas of dress should have appeared simul- 
taneously ; and it is no less significant that 
clothes were able to carry, so gracefully and 
lightly, the complex implications of so rich a 
culture. 





Detail from “‘ The Triumph of Love” 
Fresco at the Palazzo Schifanoia, Ferrara 
by Francesco Cossa 
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The recent transference of most of Bw 
papers from the muniment room of Wentz 
Woodhouse to the Central Library of Shej 
was a welcome event for historians. It m 
that after many years of doubt and specula 
the documents were finally accessible 
renewed study of a few of the mysteric 
Burke’s career. Professor Copeland, using 
documents, here re-examines one of the 

perplexing mysteries : that of Burke’s connec 
with the famous “‘ Single-Speech” Ham 
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Burke’s First Patron 


DMUND BuRKE WAS thirty-six years ol 

well over half way through his life—w! 

he solemnly renounced his connec 
with William Gerard Hamilton. Exactly \ 
he solemnly renounced has never been 
clear. In 1759 Hamilton had taken Burke 
the “‘companion of his studies” (Burke's 
phrase), and once or twice in the next six year 
Burke called him his “ patron.” The phras 
“companion of his studies ” does not te 
much about the terms of their associa 
except that Burke must not have liked to t 
of them as markedly unequal. “ Patr 
implies a particular relation, and surely im 
inequality. We look about for service 
Burke’s side and benefits on Hamilton’s. ‘Th 
are one or two of each. When Hamilton 
to Dublin in the winters of 1761 and 17 
chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenar 
Ireland, we know that Burke accompanied 
When Burke in 1763 was granted a pe 
of £300 a year from the Irish Treasur 
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ac .owledged that he got it chiefly through 
H. uilton’s influence. These are the main facts 
kn. vn about a relationship lasting six years. 

hat is known much more fully is how 
Bu <e felt about ending the relationship in the 
sp. og of 1765. His violent quarrel with 
Hs ailton, which extended itself over several 
mc ‘hs, is probably the best-recorded single 
occ .crence of Burke’s private life. In the period 
of ..s career for which there are the scantiest 
records, twelve letters survive concerned with 
this affair. It can hardly be by accident. Burke 
sa’ Hamilton’s letters to him, and saved 
copies of his letters to Hamilton. He saved 
copies of long and passionate letters he wrote 
during the quarrel to outside persons, demand- 
ing their sympathy. When the affair had 
nearly run its course, he drew up a lengthy 
résumé of his own position for transmission to 
Hamilton ; a copy survives among the newly- 
opened Burke papers at Sheffield. There is 
also, in the Bodleian Library, a rather mysterious 
paper in Hamilton’s hand reviewing his feelings 
on the affair. From its form it might be either 
a set of preliminary jottings for a letter (not 
otherwise known) or a record of what passed 
at an interview. 

\ll the surviving evidence makes one point 
clear. This was no ordinary quarrel for Burke. 
Whatever the connection with Hamilton may 
have meant to him earlier, he threw it off in 
1765 as if it were the power of ultimate evil, 
which he had to escape, at any cost. He was 
desperate, almost hysterical. Hamilton, whom 
after six years he saw to be “an infamous 
scoundrel,” “‘ the most consummate villain that 
ever lived,” was asking him to accept a “formal, 
direct, undisguised slavery.” No self-respecting 
man could submit to being “one of Mr. H.’s 
cattle, or a piece of his household stuff.” In a 
paroxysm of revolt, Burke broke their connec- 
tion ‘or ever. He would not consent to be on 
speaking terms with Hamilton again—and 
never was, though Hamilton is supposed to 
have softened and asked for a reconciliation, 
aln twenty-five years later. The pension, 
Burse’s main source of income, he insisted 
upon resigning and turning over to Hamilton’s 


thaps Burke was right to attach such 
ex. cordinary importance to this quarrel. He 


fought it with mortal intensity, and if one can 
estimate such matters at a distance of nearly 
two centuries, he really was fighting for his life. 
When he won, and freed himself from Hamilton, 
his mature career became possible. Up to that 
time he had been a nameless Irishman attached 
to another man’s fortunes. Within three months 
of the break, he had made the contact with 
Lord Rockingham which launched him into 
British politics ; within a year, his brilliant 
début in the House of Commons had established 
him under his own name as a significant figure 
on the national stage. 

None the less, there is one respect in which 
we are bound to challenge Burke’s accounts 
of the affair. They give us no convincing pic- 
ture of either Hamilton as a person or 
Hamilton’s motives in this quarrel. We often 
have similar complaints to make about men 
whom Burke thought his enemies. He had a 
strange power of melting them down and 
re-fusing them in the heat of controversy into 
shapes which satisfied his own imagination. 
Warren Hastings once admitted that when he 
listened to Burke denouncing him, he actually 
felt himself to be the most culpable man on 
earth. ‘“‘ But I recurred to my own bosom,” he 
added, “‘ and found a consciousness there that 
consoled me under all I heard and all I 
suffered.” We may be sure that Hamilton— 
“that mervous mortal,” as Boswell once 
described him—was never the uncomplicated 
specimen of a tyrant and enslaver whom we 
find in Burke’s letters. 

At the time Burke met him, which the 
biographers agree was in 1759, Hamilton was 
an elegant young bachelor of thirty, who had a 
high reputation for ability, based upon a single 
speech in the House of Commons. Little in his 
earlier career suggests a very forceful character. 
He was the only child of a well-to-do barrister. 
His education was at Winchester and Oxford, 
though at the latter he did not take his degree. 
He began the study of law, but soon abandoned 
any idea of practice. At one time he aspired 
to literature, and wrote a few poems, on Sleep, 
on Beauty, and similar topics, which he went 
so far as to have printed for his friends, though 
never formally published. Shortly before his 
twenty-fifth birthday his father died, leaving 
him enough of a fortune to enable him to 











indulge an interest in politics. Within three 
months he had a seat in the House of Commons, 
where within six months more he made one 
of the most famous of all maiden speeches. It 
was not actually the only speech he ever made 
there, as it should have been to justify his 
nickname of Single-Speech Hamilton. He 
made two speeches ; this was the more memor- 
able. On the opinion it raised of his talents he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
Trade and Plant:tions early in the next year. 
Very few young politicians score so well at a 
first effort. What greater prizes might not lie 
ahead of him, if he could only keep the repu- 
tation so quickly established ? 

He decided to play his cards cautiously. 
His success had not been the reward of mere 
youthful spontaneity: we are told that he 
never made an important speech in his life 
that he had not got by heart before delivery. 
He now set himself to move slowly and to make 
no mistakes. He became a student of politics ; 
a student of men; above all, a student of 
parliamentary rhetoric. He filled countless 
notebooks with observations, comments, and 
what he called “ adversaria ”—elaborate col- 
lections of diverse opinions upon public issues. 
He analysed the men about him ; almost every 
contemporary who described him made special 
note of his keenness in judging characters. But 
especially he studied the mechanics of successful 
speaking. He postponed taking an active part 
in the scuffle of debate, but he was fond of 
noting down apophthegms on the art of swaying 
public assemblies. 

For all our ignorance of the specific ties of 
Hamilton and Burke, it is easy to guess that 
here is one of the causes of the two men’s 
coming together. Hamilton was a man of long 
preparations. His real problem was to get 
past his preparations, and plunge into action. 
If he really was a keen observer of men, he 
must have noticed that Edmund Burke resem- 
bled him in this respect. Burke too was thirty 
in 1759—indeed he was Hamilton’s age to the 
month—and he too had wandered in the mazes 
of a long uncommitted youth. He had started 
out for the law, and changed his mind. He had 
aspired to literature, but never quite embraced 
it. In company with his friend William Burke, 
he had spent years in reading, discussing, and 


filling notebooks with comments on issues a 1d 
men. Though he had worked far harder than 
Hamilton, his labours had not settled him i: to 
the tracks of any acceptable career ; at an ze 
when most men of ability have got past th-ir 
most crucial choices, he was still trying to fad 
himself—still living in the future. And he 
could ill afford it. He had a wife, two childr-n, 
and, so far as we know, an income of {10 a 
year. He was not quite so well braced as 
Hamilton for a life of indefinite postponeme: ts, 

To their bargain, whatever it was, Burke 
proposed one condition. While he worked as 
Hamilton’s protégé, or the “ companion of his 
studies,” he must be allowed some time to 
himself, to push on with his own career as a 
writer. Though far from having reached his 
final decision as to a vocation, Burke had that 
undifferentiated desire “to write” which 
marks the youth of many geniuses. He had 
had some success with two of his anonymous 
pieces, the Vindication of Natural Society and 
the Sublime and Beautiful. It was a kind of 
success to keep alive his ambition, but not his 
wife and children. He now outlined for 
Hamilton a new project he had in hand, and 
tried to make sure it was agreed he should 
have the leisure to complete it. If Hamilton 
was slightly bored by the project, as people 
commonly are by other people’s dreams of 
literary success, he did not hold out against it, 
for the two men went ahead with their arrange- 
ments. 

Perhaps the secret on Burke’s side of the 
bargain was very simply that he cared more 
about the sole condition he had made than. he 
cared about the rest of their contract. ‘This 
is not to say that he failed to serve Hamilton 
faithfully, laboriously, and with vast powers 
of mind for his six years. He did that or he 
was not Burke. In the two winters in Ireland, 
especially, when he must have felt that he was 
serving his country as well as his patron, we 
cannot doubt the great value of his labours. 
He probably gave a good deal of effort to 
stirring Hamilton himself into activity. At any 
rate, after five years of silence in the House of 
Commons, Hamilton found somewhere the 
courage to deliver five brilliantly successful 
speeches in one winter in the Irish parliament. 

But the reservation in favour of his own 


























ca -er, Burke was not likely to forget. Neither 
th love of literature nor the love of indepen- 
e ce dies so easily. When Horace Walpole 
m.. the two men together in the second year 
of ‘heir association, he remarked about Burke : 
“ce js a sensible man, but has not worn off 
hi: authorism yet—and thinks there is nothing 
so -harming as writers, and to be one—he will 
know better one of these days.” The last 
remark was perhaps over-cynical. A poor man, 
wh fights for his “ authorism,” may persist 
in rating it higher than Horace Walpole could 
ever think becoming. Two years later, when 
we next glimpse him, Burke had not changed 
his mind. He and Hamilton in the spring of 
1763 reaped a small harvest of advantage to 
themselves. Hamilton was given the post of 
Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer (which he 
later exchanged for a pension of £2,000 a year); 
Burke received a more modest reward in his 
direct pension of £300 a year. Burke’s response 
to his own windfall, which he acknowledged 
came to him through Hamilton, was to insist 
all over again that his services, even if well 
rewarded, were never to be allowed to crowd 
into the time he had reserved for his own work. 
Such was the position at the end of four 
years of their six-year relation. In the letter 
which reiterates his sole condition, Burke is 
profuse in expressions of gratitude, of diffidence 
about his own abilities, of loyalty, of willingness 
to abandon everything but that final stake of 
independence. If Hamilton will only agree to 
respect that precious hope, Burke will devote 
himself eternally to his service ; it is the least 
he can do in return for a pension so munificent, 
so far beyond his deserts, etc. But if Hamilton 
cannot agree to the condition, then the pension 
must be refused. Burke refers again to the 
literary project of four years back, which has 
still not been completed. ‘“‘ You are now so 
generous,” he acknowledges, “‘ (and it is but 
strict justice to allow, that upon all occasions 
you have been so) to offer to free me from 
this burthen. But, in fact, though I am 
extremely desirous of deferring the accomplish- 
men, I have no notion of entirely suppressing 
that work...” Hamilton must agree to the 
dreams of literary success. 
parently Hamilton did. Burke drew the 
per ion for the next two years. At the end 


of that period the final quarrel broke out. 
Whether any new factor had appeared in the 
meantime to precipitate trouble, we can only 
guess. A reasonable guess is that there was 
no new factor, but that a conflict of interest 
which had always been inherent in their 
relation could finally be ignored no longer. 
Burke wanted his (eventual) independence, and 
had always wanted it. Hamilton wanted 
Burke’s services. Their joint adventure in 
Ireland had come to an end when Hamilton was 
dismissed from his office of Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, toward the close of the session 
of 1764. Their plans turned back to England. 
Hamilton still had his seat in the House of 
Commons, where he had scored so great a 
triumph. Had he still—after a lapse of almost 
ten years—a great parliamentary future? It 
was a question to revive all of Hamilton’s 
characteristic anxieties. And now in every 
calculation he made there was a new factor 
of difficulty. Would Burke go on at his side ? 
For a rich and protected amateur of Hamilton’s 
type, few things could so much influence the 
chances of parliamentary success as having— 
or not having—the right man for a lieutenant. 
Hamilton had had excellent chances of judging 
Burke’s ability and zeal and working-power. 
Were those assets to be henceforward at his 
(Hamilton’s) disposal, in a new British career ? 
And for how long? How could he be quite 
sure that Burke would never desert him ? 
The mortal storm which rages in Burke’s 
letters of the spring of 1765 lets us know that 
Hamilton was so foolish as to try to be quite 
sure. He asked Burke whether he would go 
on indefinitely. The reply he got was not 
reassurance but a volcanic eruption. Suddenly 
all of Burke’s pent-up feelings about their six- 
year relationship burst into expression. No 
doubt he had good reason to resent Hamilton’s 
efforts to tie him permanently, but as he strove 
to repel those efforts he gradually found him- 
self denouncing their whole association, past as 
well as future. Hamilton, he said, had not lived 
up to his side of it. He had been indolent about 
his own career, to which Burke had been so 
devoted ; and he had been more careless still 
of his duties to his friend. Even the pension, 
it now appeared, hadn’t been wholly of his 
getting, and if it had been, was not more than a 











fair payment for services done before it was 
granted ; it was not paid by Hamilton anyway, 
and might not be paid at all if the Irish parlia- 
ment happened to change its mind. Then 
where had six years of labour left Burke ? His 
economic position was precarious. Politically 
he was still obscure. The literary fame which 
had been so long in his dreams had been 
neglected in the real world. And now Hamilton 
wanted to be sure that the association which 
had been so ruinous should be accepted as 
perpetual ! 

It is an interesting speculation, how much 
Hamilton might have gained if he had not 
pressed Burke to give him any additional 
promise. Burke himself later guessed that 
under those circumstances the original bargain 
might never have been altered. “‘ I am much 
obliged to him,” he told a friend, “‘ for having 
forcibly driven me from that imprisonment 
with him, from which, otherwise, I might 
never have had spirit enough to deliver myself.” 

“Imprisonment,” “slavery,” “ tyranny,” 
were now Burke’s descriptions of Hamilton’s 
aims, as “ villain” and “‘ scoundrel ” were his 
descriptions of the man. All the words imply a 
great deal more resolution than there is any 
sign that Hamilton had. One could perhaps 
guess this even from the letters in Burke’s 
Correspondence—though only by finding be- 
tween the lines a flat contradiction of their 
main sense—but we now know from the new 
documents at Sheffield and Oxford that 
Hamilton was incapable of any settled policy, 
let alone a ruthless one. What he did was to 
try a whole series of methods, contradictory 
to each other and often quite without dignity, 
to hold Burke on almost any terms. He argued 
on grounds of right and wrong ; he pleaded 
on grounds of friendship; he charged in- 
gratitude and lack of feeling ; he talked of the 
delicacy of his nerves, lacerated by Burke’s 
brutality. At the same time he made efforts to 
bargain. He mentioned large sums of money, 
to be paid either outright or as forfeits if certain 
conditions were not kept. He diminished his 
own claims ; would Burke consider a shorter 
time, and go on for ten years if not for ever ? 
When their first differences ended in a break, 
Hamilton renewed negotiations twice on his 
own initiative. He had no shame about clutch- 


ing at straws. At one point he conceived in 
almost insane hope that the effusive let or 
Burke had written when he got the pens’ in 
might be a kind of a Jegal contract. Burke | id 
said of the pension, “ when I have taken it. | 
ought no longer to consider myself as posses: +d 
of my former freedom and independenc. .” 
Hamilton wanted to submit this to lawyers to 
see if they would not declare that Burke \.as 
actually bound by these words to some kinc of 
a permanent service. The unpublished résumé 
at Sheffield was written by Burke as a forial 
rebuttal of such a contention. 

What appears all too clearly under the 
quasi-legal phraseology of this rebuttal is that 
far from being a harsh tyranny, Hamilton’s 
treatment of Burke had been almost dangerously 
affectionate. Speaking of a crucial portion of 
his earlier letter, Burke says : 


There is a turn of expression in. this Letter 
wch being more submissive & professing than is 
common wth E.B. to any man, & as it may sur- 
prise: his slight acquaintances will need some 
explanation & will serve to throw more light on 
the genuine intention of the writing in Question. 
Mr. H. was in the habit of frequently expressing 
to E.B. his regard to him ; the pleasure he received 
from his [company,] & the sense with infinite 
exaggeration of the Services he did him. E.B, 
was always fearful lest H. should imagine he 
took advantage of his strong frequent expressions 
to impose difficult Terms on him. His delicacy 
in this respect has betrayed him into a mode of 
expression very unusual with him & of the 
consequences of wch he was not at all aware. 


Hamilton might have been an easier man to 
break with if he Aad been a simple tyrant—a 
bullying Polyphemus. But he was a little of a 
Calypso too, and probably more than a little 
of an Old Man of the Sea. 

How the quarrel was affecting him we can 
partly learn from the curious page of jottings 
which is in the Bodleian Library. Whether 
that was in fact the preparation for a letter, the 
record of an interview, a combination of the 
two, or merely the setting down of detached 
thoughts about this affair, it was certainly 
written by Hamilton, presumably only for 
himself, and some of its phrases, incoheren: as 
they are, tell us what was going on in his m.nd: 


Took Mr. B. up, unknown £2000... ‘rel# 
turn’d out Ill—offer’d in Ireld to give up tor 
Him—offer’d here to go to Mr. Grenve— »aid 


























had a Family—offer’d him {£5000—wld be 
itefull for Ten Years— . . . Agreed to refer it 
any one. Lawyer’s Opinion—Give him the 
mney if I did not speak— .. . Offer’d to join 
th any Friend. . . Offer’d to go into Opposition; 
He w4 not desert me—I brought it on myself. 
» was to direct me in Politics or leave me—... 
‘ver produced the Letter till He defied me— 


. I fail’d, He prosper’d— . . . Slavery, give up 
Freedom—dung Hill—Did I ever refuse him 
mey— ... 1 brought on the Conversation in 


id not yt you shd forsake me—Living with me 
ivery— ... Keep a man in yt Confidence who 
ys He will forsake you—I deny the demand was 
‘rmade.. 


ese are the interior reflections of “ the 
consummate villain that ever lived,” then 
ny hardly deserves to be feared, however 
1 it ought to be pitied. Burke may have 
| to think of himself as breaking the bonds 
harsh oppressor, but was he not actually 
ig the clutches of a helpless and frightened 


(here is another paper in the Bodleian 
ich relates to the quarrel. 
milton’s hand, being a draft of one of the 
ers later printed in Burke’s Correspondence. 
e draft contains one passage which is not in 
» published version. 
amilton says, 


It too is in 


“I should be sorry,” 


to make it impossible to be reconciled—But 
of this, my dear Sir, I am determin’d beyond the 


ossibility of Change: that no Consideration 


whatsoever upon Earth, that no Prospect of 


lonour or Advantage shall ever induce me again 
expose myself to that degree of Misery & of 


Wretchedness which I have felt from the want of 
Friendship of those whom I lov’d, & had 
oblig’d, in Ireland ; & from your Unkindness in 
England. All I can propose to myself is the 
Friendship of some Man of Letters who can 
never give me half the Uneasiness, because he 
can never afford me Half the Pleasure which I 
have experienc’d from your Acquaintance ; and 
who may perhaps make up what He wants in 
Talents, by his Friendship, Fidelity, and Affec- 
tion— 


The man of letters whose other virtues were 
able to atone for his want of talents was 
apparently Samuel Johnson, who according to 
Boswell and Malone began assisting Hamilton’s 
political studies in the autumn of 1765. His 
friendship for his employer really was affec- 
tionate, and ended only with death. His efforts, 
however, did not succeed in saving an active 
career for Hamilton, who sat in parliament for 
over thirty years more, and never spoke again. 

Burke lost less than he thought he had by 
the six unlucky years. They were his appren- 
ticeship for the next important task of his life. 
Before the spring of 1765 was out he had 
encountered another high-strung gentleman of 
about his own age, who was also in politics 
because he was rich, and whose shyness as a 
speaker was the sign of a basic want of confi- 
dence. Burke could never have been so helpful 
as he was in his long friendship with the 
Marquis of Rockingham, if he had not had an 
exhaustive rehearsal of the very réle which that 
friendship imposed upon him. 





Gregories, Bzaconsfield (Home of Burke for many years) 
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POPHAM by M. Brown 


Defeat at 
Buenos 
Aires 


1806-1807 


By GEORGE PENDLE 


England and Spain, Commodore Sir Home 

Popham on his own initiative set sail with 
his whole squadron from Cape Town, in the 
capture of which place he had recently taken 
part, crossed the South Atlantic, and invaded 
the Spanish vice-royalty of the River Plate. 
His expedition included the 71st regiment under 
General Beresford. 

Popham, “a restless officer of insinuating 
manners, who had early in his career gained 
favour in high places,”' was a man naturally 
attracted by the fabulous riches of El Dorado. 
His popularity in the navy was attributed by 
Fortescue to the fact that “‘ he looked carefully 
to the interest of the men and officers under his 
command, particularly in the matter of prize- 
money, which was frequently the main object 
of his operations. . . . Constant employment 
in more or less independent stations had given 
him an opportunity of dabbling in mercantile 
transactions which, in the opinion of his con- 
temporaries, were by no means to his credit.” 


I: 1806, AFTER THE RENEWAL OF WAR between 


No sooner had they secured possession of 


Buenos Aires, than Popham and Beresford 
despatched to London enthusiastic reports 
of the wealth and attractions of “the New 
Arcadia,’ sending home nearly eleven hundred 
1J. W. Fortescue, History of the British A 
Vol. V, p. 310. 
2 Ibid. p. 311. 
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BERESFORD by R. Rothwell 


ind dollars of prize-money as evidence 
their 
m himself took the unusual step of 
z to the Master of Lloyd’s Coffee House 
it the merchants of London might be 


enthusiasm was well founded. 


ed of the opportunities now awaiting 
in South America.* A contemporary 
t of the arrival of the prize-money in- 
the mood prevailing in Britain at that 


n Saturday, September 2oth [1806], at 
o'clock in the morning, the Loyal 
> Volunteers mustered in St. James’s- 
Authentic and interesting Description of the 


Buenos Aires & the Adjacent Country... ., 
1806), pp. 54-55. 
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square, and, after firing three rounds, pro- 
ceeded to Clapham, to escort the treasure 
landed from the Narcissus, at Portsmouth, to 
town. On their arrival at Clapham they found 
the cavalcade, consisting of eight waggons, 
each drawn by six horses, adorned with flags, 
pendants, and blue ribbons. On the flags was 
inscribed the word TREASURE. They were 
preceded by a brass field-piece taken from the 
enemy. ... A mostexcellent band belonging to 
[the Clapham Volunteers] played ‘God Save 
The King,’ ‘Rule Britannia,’ etc., as they 
proceeded, and every British heart rejoiced at 
the scene. Having entered London, they 
stopped at the Admiralty, then proceeded up 
Pall-Mall, to St. James’s-square, where the 
procession halted in front of Col. Davidson’s 
house,‘ and Mrs. Davidson presented a pair 
of colours on which was written, in gold letters 
on blue silk, within branches of laurel, 
BUENOS AYRES, POPHAM, BERESFORD, 
VICTORY. The treasure then passed through 
the City to the Bank, where upwards of a 
million of dollars were deposited. On the front 
of each waggon appeared the words ‘ Treasure 
Chest. The windows were uncommonly 
crowded with spectators, anxious to witness 
the triumph of Old England.”® 

Visions of El Dorado caught the imagination 
of businessmen and adventurers. Publishers 
took advantage of the enthusiasm to issue 
“authentic descriptions ” of the wealth and 
other attractions of the River Plate. Buenos 
Aires was portrayed as having “‘ a most agree- 
able prospect enough, from the gardens and 
trees with which it abounds, contrasted with 
the whiteness of the houses.” * Popham’s own 
assurance of the “extreme healthiness of the 
climate ” was quoted. The ladies were pictured 
in glowing colours : “ At any grand ball. . . 
their petticoats are generally of taffeta, orna- 
mented at the bottom with gold lace or fringe 
richly tasselled ; their slippers are composed of 
gold embroidery, and their stockings inter- 
woven with the same metal in so fanciful a 
manner as to display the shape of the leg to 
the most luxuriant advantage ; and those that 
have pretty ones, by the shortness of their 

* Col. Davidson was in command of the Loyal 
Britons. 


5 Ibid. pp. §5-56. 
® Ibid. p. 8. 














Church of Santo Domingo, Buenos Aires 
Captured and occupied by the British, 1807 
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pe coats, seem by no means disposed to 
co, eal their beauties from their admiring 
pa ners. ... The general head-dress is either 
a | ndkerchief of gold gauze braided in with 
di: ionds, or else chains of gold pearls, twisted 
in ad out with their shining black hair, which 
all ‘he ladies have in great profusion; and 
the. bosoms are covered with solitaires, com- 
pos d of every different kind of jewels, pearls, 
anc gold, but no feathers or flowers.”’ The 
reliious festivals at Buenos Aires presented a 
scene of great luxury. The River Plate was 
“ oderful,” and though Europeans would 
find the water impure for drinking, “ provi- 
dence has planted for the benefit of man, in all 
the different islands of this river, a vast variety 
of medicinal herbs.”* The pastures were 
extraordinarily fertile, and ‘“ The soil is so 
over-rich it would not need manure of any 
kind.’* Cattle, horses and mules abounded. 
The gold and silver of Peru were within easy 
reach. And so on. 


Small wonder, then, that in Britain “ visions 
of new markets, boundless wealth and relief 
from the terrible burden of taxation rose before 
the eyes of all ; and merchants and speculators 
hastened to ship off large cargoes to La 
Plata.”'* The capture of Buenos Aires, “‘ how- 


ever surprising in itself,’ wrote a Scotsman 
who quickly embarked for that city, “‘ was as 
nothing compared with the results anticipated 
from it by this country [Britain]. The people 
were represented as not only satisfied with their 
conquerors, but as tractable, amiable, lively, 
and engaging. The River Plate . . . was described 
as a mighty inlet to the millions of our com- 
merce. ... The natives, it was said, would give 
uncounted gold for our manufactures, while 
their warehouses were as well stocked with 
produce as their coffers were filled with precious 
meta's. The women were said to be all beauti- 
ful, and the men all handsome, and athletic... . 
British commerce, ever on the wing for foreign 
land:. soon unfurled the sails of her floating 
ship» for South America. The rich, the poor, 
the :eedy, the speculative, and the ambitious, 
all 


ked to the making or mending of their 


i. pp. 9-10. 
Ly. 27. 

1 Os £8. 
rtescue, p. 373. 
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fortunes in those favoured regions. Govern- 
ment was busy equipping, for the extension 
and security of the newly-acquired territory, 
and for the protection of her subjects and their 
property, a second expedition, under the 
command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty.”"! 

Meanwhile, however, unbeknown to these 
eager seekers after El Dorado, the criollos 
of the River Plate had turned against Beresford, 
defeated his army, recaptured Buenos Aires 
and carried away the British commander and 
his men as prisoners into the interior. When 
the British merchantmen arrived in the River 
Plate, they were unable to approach Buenos 
Aires and were obliged to anchor instead on the 
opposite side of the estuary at the port of 
Montevideo. ‘ Down at one fell swoop,” 
wrote John Parish Robertson, “ tumbled all 
the castles in the air.”’'* Stranded in the little 
town of Montevideo were now “ about six 
thousand English subjects, of whom four 
thousand were military, two thousand mer- 
chants, traders, adventurers ; and a dubious 
crew which could scarcely pass muster, even 
under the latter designation. Hundreds of 
British ships were lying in the harbour. 
Parish Robertson was an amiable youth, and 
during his enforced idleness he enjoyed the 
company of the people of Montevideo, “‘ and 
especially a very admirable part of them—the 
women. I never saw any females more graceful 
or pretty than they are. One might apply to 
almost every one of them the quotation from 
Milton : 

Grace was in all her steps, heav’n in her eye, 
In ev’ry gesture dignity and love.’’'! 

The recklessly speculative character of 
Britain’s first endeavour to trade with the 
River Plate is confirmed by accounts written 
by military officers who were witnesses of 
events at Montevideo during 1807 while our 
merchants were awaiting—fruitlessly, as it 
happened—the hoped-for reconquest of Buenos 
Aires by the reinforcements that were now 
arriving from England under the command of 
General Whitelocke. One of the officers wrote 
in 1807 that formerly “‘ the Spaniards [i.e., 


9913 


11 J, & W. P. Robertson, Letters on Paraguay, 
London, 1838, Vol. I, pp. 93-9s. 

2 Thid. p. 96. 

13 Ibid. p. 102. 

‘4 Tbid. p. 103. 
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EXTRA. 


SABADO, 11 de JULIO, de 1807. 


AVISO AL PUBLICO: 


AS circunstancias inevitables del dia nos han hecho 


postponer la publicacion semanaria DE LA ES- 
TRELLA DEL SUR. Informamos solamente que una 


cesacion de hostilidades entre las fuerzas Bretanicas 
Espatolas se ha convenido en este rio de la Plata. Sobre 


cuyos particulares no podemos expecificar por carecer aun 
de noticias exactas. 


edi 


Imprente de le Estrella del Sut 





Owing to inevitable circumstances,” the Southern Star, the British newspaper in 
Montevideo, ceases publication 
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the Spanish and criollo inhabitants of the River 
Pl: 2] set a high value on every article from 
En and: but this appreciation of our mer- 
che idise has suffered, in no trifling degree, by 
the selfish and fraudulent practices of some 
tra crs, who consigned cargoes between the 
tak ag of Buenos Ayres by General Beresford, 
and the subsequent attack this year. The 
old rubbish, that had been lying up for years 
in the warehouses, were shipped off, and dis- 
posed of at Montevideo, to the country 
dealers, who, on opening the packages, found 
the articles not only far inferior to the samples, 
but, in many instances, totally unfit for use : 
this was particularly the case with a great part 
of the hardware, which was in such a state, as 
almost to be inseparable from the paper the 
articles were wrapped in, so thickly were they 
encrusted with rust. Our merchants (likewise) 
at first set a most exorbitant price on their 
goods.”’!® 

In the southern winter of 1807, General 
Whitelocke suffered a disastrous defeat in his 
attempt to recapture Buenos Aires and was 
compelled to agree to withdraw not only from 
the Argentine side of the river but also from 
Montevideo and the territory that is now 
Uruguay. A proposal that liberty of commerce 
should be granted to the British traders in 
Montevideo for four months, so that they 
might have an opportunity to dispose of their 
goods, was rejected by the victorious South 
Americans. The desperately disappointed 
merchants could not at first believe that the 
flower of the British army had been routed by 
the natives of the River Plate and that White- 
locke had indeed undertaken to evacuate the 
whole area. Not unnaturally, they accused the 
Commander-in-Chief of being “a coward or 
traitor or both,” and this harsh phrase was 
eagerly caught up by the multitude at home 
when the bad news reached London. It was 
unthinkable that the long and perilous voyage 
should have been made in vain, and the pecu- 
niary loss was unendurable.'* For a while it 
appeared that the merchants at Montevideo 
woul refuse to return to Britain, and the 
Commander-in-Chief was obliged to issue a 


n Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings 
of t+ Expedition under the command of Brigadier- 
Ge vraufurd . . ., London, 1808, pp. 199-200. 

. Fortescue, pp. 429-430. 


stern proclamation in which he “ warned all 
English residents to have their property ready 
for embarkation, as such as would not be pre- 
pared to sail out of the harbour on the 6th of 
September [1807] should be considered out 
of the protection of the British force.”*’ 

Thus did Britain’s combined military and 
mercantile invasion come to an ignominious 
end ; but although it failed in its immediate 
object, it effectively broke Spain’s commercial 
monopoly in the River Plate and stimulated 
the criollos’ desire for political independence. 
When the Spanish Empire began to disintegrate, 
British traders—among them, again, John 
Parish Robertson—re-embarked for Latin 
America, and British goods and capital poured 
into the emancipated territories. “‘ So frenzied 
was the zeal for export,” says Professor 
Humphreys, “that warming-pans and skates 


were sent to Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo. 


There was even an association for exporting 
milkmaids to Buenos Aires, while the orgy of 
speculation in England in 1824-5 in South 
American mines rivalled the days of the South 
Sea Bubble.”'* Britain never had any serious 
intention of conquering Latin America. Pop- 
ham himself was concerned with pecuniary 
gain rather than with imperial expansion. 
When in 1823 Canning appointed consuls in 
the former Spanish colonies, their principal 
duty was, in the modern term, “ market 
research ” ; and in 1825 it was by the negotia- 
tion of commercial treaties that Britain first 
accorded several of the new States de jure 
recognition.'® In 1825 more than {20 million 
had been invested by British subjects in Latin 
America. By 1914 the sum had grown to nearly 
£1,000 million and in 1930 it had reached 
about {1,200 million.*° The second World 
War caused a drastic reduction in these invest- 
ments, and the rapid development of urban 
industry in Latin America has changed the 
general “ pattern of trade.” But the economies 
of Britain and Latin America are still com=le- 
mentary to one another, as they were in 1806 
when Popham urged the merchants of London 
to seize the golden opportunity. 


17 An Authentic Narrative ..., pp. 206-207. 


18R, A. Humphreys, The Evolution of Modern 
Latin America, Oxford, 1946, p. 46. 


19 Ibid. p. 47. * Ibid. p. 175. 








SIR JAMES HARRINGTON 


OST STUDENTS OF THE HISTORY of the 
see period will know the name of 

James Harrington, but few are likely 
to have read his writings, for, although his con- 
tribution to English political thought was 
exceedingly original, even his main work, 
Oceana, has not been reprinted for many years. 
Harrington was born in 1611, of an old country 
stock closely connected with the nobility. As 
a young man he travelled in several countries 
of Europe, making a particular study of their 
forms of government. As a result, he became a 
convinced Republican, though he maintained 
a deep personal affection and respect for Charles 
I. His biographer, Toland, tells how in Rome, 
** going on a Candlemas day with several other 
Protestants to see the Pope perform the cere- 
mony of consecrating wax lights, and perceiving 
that none could obtain any of those torches 
except such as kissed the Pope’s toe, though 
he had a great mind to one of the lights, yet he 
would not accept it on so hard a condition ”’. 
When he and his companions returned to 
England and related their adventures to the 
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James 


Harrington 
(1611-77) 


AN ARISTOCRATIC 
RADICAL 


By MAX THOMPSON 


Author of what Hume described as “ the only 
valuable model of a commonwealth” yet 
offered to the public, Harrington was among 
the oddest and most original of 17th century 
political thinkers. 


King, Charles told Harrington that he might 
have complied with papal custom, merely as a 
mark of respect for a temporal prince. But 
Harrington replied that, since he had the 
honour to kiss his Majesty’s hand, he thought 
it beneath him to kiss any other prince’s foot. 
“The King was pleased with his answer, and 
did afterwards admit him to be one of his Privy 
Chamber extraordinary, in which quality he 
attended him in his first expedition against the 
Scots.” 

Harrington took no active part in the Civil 
War ; and, when the King became a prisoner 
of the Parliamentarians, he was appointed as a 
man acceptable to both parties, to be one of his 
attendants. “The King”, says Anthony 
Wood, “ loved his company and chose rather to 
converse with him than with others of his 
chamber ; they had often discourses concerning 
government, but when they happened to talk 
of a Commonwealth, the King seemed no to 
endure it.”” Harrington was subsequently <1s- 
missed from his post, because he defended s »me 
of the King’s arguments against the Pavlia- 














ri 








m« tary Commissioners, considering that the 
Ki 2’s concessions might have formed the 
ba.» of a settlement. According to Toland he 
ac. mpanied the King to the scaffold, and 
recived from him a token of his affections. 

f Charles’ death, Harrington . found 
hir self out of sympathy with all the Parlia- 
me tary parties. To him the claims of the 
“( andees” that the country should be 
gov rned in the interests of property and the 
egalitarian theories of the Levellers were 
equally repellent ; he disliked sectarian con- 
troversy, and he regarded as a waste of time the 
arguments on the origins of government and 
on ihe social contract which, a generation later, 
found their complete expression in Locke’s 
“Civil Government”. To his intensely 
practical mind, it was clear that a civilized com- 
munity could not exist without sorae form of 
government, and consequently, in his view, 
the only political subject worth discussing 
was what form government should take. 
From retirement in 1656 he published his 
Oceana, followed, between that date and 1660, 
by a number of other works elaborating his 
ideas and replying to his critics. 

\fter the restoration of Charles II, Harring- 
ton was persuaded to draw up a summary of 
his proposals to put before a new government, 
and, as a result of doing so, found himself 
committed to the Tower for treasonable designs 
and practices. Never brought to trial, after 
some months he was transferred to close con- 
finement on an island near Plymouth. Although 
they could find no proof, the government 
apparently suspected him of being associated 
with Wildman and others in a plot to overthrow 
the Restoration settlement. Eventually he was 
released ; but his imprisonment had affected 
his health and his mind ; and Aubrey, in his 
Bric! Lives, says it was “‘ the procatratique cause 
of his deliration or madnesse ; which was not 
outrageous, for he would discourse rationally 
enough to be very facetious company, but he 
grew to have a phansy that his perspiration 
turned to flies and sometimes to bees ”. Once 
relessed, Harrington published no further, 
too’ no part in public affairs, and lived quietly 
unt his death in 1677. 

‘ana iS an imaginative account of the 
fou dation of an ideal British Commonwealth 
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LADY KATHERINE HARRINGTON 


such as Harrington hoped might develop from 
the Interregnum. The main principle of 
government, in his political philosophy, was 
based on the preservation of the right balance 
of interests. In his words, the problem was 
“to persuade every man in a popular govern- 
ment not to carve himself of that which he 
desires most but to be mannerly at the public 
table, and give the best from himself to decency 
and the common interest”. But how was this 
object to be achieved? The answer, said 
Harrington, is “ known even to girls. . . . For 
example, two of them have a cake undivided, 
which was given between them that each of 
them therefore might have that which is due. 
* Divide,’ says one to the other, ‘and I will 
choose ; or let me divide, and you shall choose.’ 
If this be but once agreed upon, it is enough : 
for the divident, dividing unequally loses, in 
regard that the other takes the better half ; 
wherefore she divides equally, and so both have 
right ”’. 








In that little story, according to Harrington, 
lay the foundation of political justice ; one 
group of men should divide, or, in political 
language, should propose legislation, and the 
remainder, through their representatives, should 
decide whether or not to accept the proposals. 
God, Harrington wrote, had distributed men 
** forever into two orders, whereof the one has 
the natural right of dividing, the other of 
choosing”. “‘ Twenty men”, he said, “ (if 
they be not all idiots, perhaps if they be) can 
never come so together, but there will be such a 
difference in them, that about a third will be 
wiser, or at least less foolish than all the rest,” 
and “‘ while the six discoursing and arguing one 
with another, show the eminence of their parts, 
the fourteen discover things they never thought 
on ; or are cleared in diverse truths which had 
formerly perplexed them. Wherefore 
this can be no other than a natural aristocracy 
diffused by God throughout the whole body of 
mankind to this end and purpose ; and there- 
fore such as the people have not only a natural 
but a positive obligation to make use of as 
their guides.” 

In Harrington’s view, the natural leaders of 
the people should be sought among the gentry. 
** An army may as well consist of soldiers with- 
out officers as a commonwealth of a people 
without a gentry. . . . For where there is not a 
nobility to hearten the people, they are slothful, 
regardless of the world, and of the public 
interest of liberty ; wherefore let the people 
embrace the gentry in peace, as the light of 
their eyes ; and in war as the trophy of their 
arms ; and... let the nobility love and cherish 
the people that afford them a throne so much 
higher in a commonwealth in the acknowledg- 
ment of their virtue than the crowns of 
monarchs’’, a passage that is reminiscent of the 
early Disraeli and “‘ Young England’. Hence, 
in his ideal commonwealth, Harrington began 
by dividing the people in three ways. First, 
he distinguished between “ freemen or citizens” 
and ‘servants while such”’, only the former 
having political rights, although any man “‘ who 
has prodigally wasted and spent his patrimony ” 
was also excluded from the franchise. The 
second division was between youth and elders, 
only citizens over thirty years old having 
political rights ; thirdly, he differentiated be- 
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tween “horse” or “ foot’, the former beir 
those with “‘ above {100 a year in land, good 
or moneys ”. The last division is an arbitrar 
one, but in Harrington’s days it was probab 
a sound, rough and ready method of choosir 
a higher “ estate ” that would for the most pa 
consist of men of more than average educatio: 
and would certainly include all the “ gentry 
Harrington went to great pains to ensure th 
his system could not result in the gener: | 
interest being overbalanced by the interest 
any one section of the community. Such lac< 
of balance, he saw, might arise economical 
through the concentration of wealth in a fe 
hands, or politically, through the continuous 
exercise of political power by a particular clique 
of men. To prevent the economic evil he 
devised his agrarian law, while providing agains: 
the political danger ‘n three ways : first, by the 
rigid separation <«lready mentioned of th 
functions of proposing and deciding ; second, 
by free elections and, third, by his system of the 
rotation of office. 

Under Harrington’s agrarian law, ever 
man with an estate in land of more than £2,00 
a year, and with more than one son, would 
have to leave his land equally divided among 
his sons, where such division would give 
each son more than £2,000 a year, or other- 
wise so nearly equally divided that the eldest 
son’s portion did not exceed an annual revenue 
of £2,000. Daughters were not to be left, 
or given in marriage settlement, more than the 
value of £1,500 a year, and no man, not in 
present possession of lands above the value of 
£2,000 a year, was to be allowed to acquire, by 
purchase or otherwise, lands that would raise 
his income above that sum. The obvious weak- 
ness of the proposal is that it dealt only with 
landed property, but such a law would at least 
have prevented the growth of the small landed 
plutocracy that was to rule England throughout 
the greater part of the next century. Harrington 
did not foresee that in this country moneyed 
interests would come to outweigh landed 
interests in importance, though he admitted 
that this would be so in such states as Holland 
and Venice. Against the argument that hi 
agrarian law would break up ancient familie 
he retorted that the existing system of prim« 
geniture was much more likely to produce suc 








A PROPOSITION 


“ In order to the Propofing of 


A. Commonwealth or Democracie : 


F the Parliament thall be pleafed co appoint a Committee to receive Mr. Harringtons Propo- 
fitions for fetling the Government of this Commonwealth ; itis humbly propofed thatun- 
tothe Committee of the Houic may be added 


The Earl of Northamber- 
lane, 

The Earl of Denligh, 

The Earl of Clare, 

Tne Earlof Kingften. 

Tie Duke of Backingham, 

Lord Grey ot # arke, 

Lord Fasikels nd. 

Lord Laméert, 

Lord Bronker, 

Richard Newil Efqs 

Mr, Nathaaiel Frennes. 

Lord Mayor of London, 

Alderman Tichdarne. 

Mr, Therlo, 

Mr. Wiliam Pierepoiat, 

Sit Jon Eveling. 

Mr. Crew, 

Mr, Anflo of Ireland, 

Mr, Pryzxe. 

Sir Paul Neal. 

Serjeant Maynard. 

Colonel Taylor. 

Lord Breugha!, 

Mr. Hubard, 

Mr. John Trevor. 

Capiais Adam Baynes. 


Mr. Jofias Bernards. 

Mr. Samuel Moyer. 

Mr. Aathony Samuel, 
Major Wildman, 

Mr. Maxsijlian Petty, 
Me. william Harrington, 
Mr. Wren, 

Mr. Baxter Of Kiddermin- 


fier. 
Mr, Walwin. 
Dr. Brooks. 
Mr, Arthur Evxeling. 
Mr, Cook, 
Dr. Fernie. 


Dr. Haymord, 
Dr, Owen, 

Dr. Seaman, 

Mr. Calamy. 

Mr. Marton. 
Captain Andrew Elis. 
Mr. Chaltxcr Chute. 
Mr. Slingsty Bethel. 
Sir Cheany Culpepper. 
Sir Heary Blount, 

Sit Horatio Tow: bend. 
Sir Anthony Afbly Cooper, 
Mr. Job Charleron. 


Mr. Edward waller, 
Colonel Harloe, 
Major —s- Haylee, 
Colone! Jobs Clark, 
Mr, Jeba Deibam, 
Mr. Morrice, 
Mr, Hugh Bi ficowen, 
Sit George Booth, 
Mr, Rolert Roles, 
Dr. Mulls. 
Sit Orlando Bridgeman, 
Mr, Rodert Stevens. 
Mt. w7Hiam James. 
Sit Jaflinian bam. 
Lieutenant Colonel Kel- 
S49. 
Sir Robert Honnywoed, 
Mr, Sedgwick, 


" Mr, Philip Nye, 


Dr, Thomas Goodyin. 
Colonel Lilburr. 
Charles Howard Ef, 
Coloncl Afbfield, 
Sir Thomas Gower. 
Lord Com, Byadhar, 
General Dshorow. 
Colonel! James Ber Te 


Major +7iliam Packer, 


 Pradfegod Barbonts, 


Sir william wealler, 

Colonel Sanders. 

Colorel Hatcher. 

Colonel Edmen Salmon, 

Colonel Francis Hacker, 

Mr. Richard Knig! t’ }- 

Colonel Jabu Burch, 

Ar, John Saynfen, 

Mr. Thomas Bampfield. 

Colonel John Okey, 

Mr, #ilsam Kiffen, 

Ambony Pierfor. 

Colonel Mof,. 

Mr. Frecheville of Stavely. 

Mr. James Morley, 

Dr. Philip Carteret. 

Captain Richard Dean, 

Adjucane General diam 
Alten, 

Mr, william Forefier of Al- 
dermar'or, 

Mr. Edward Harifor. 

Mr. Arthar Samwell, 

Mr, Samuel / 7, 

Mr. Edward Saloway. 


That this Committee fit Tuefdayes and Fridayes , by three of the clock afternoon, in the 
Banqueting houfe, Court of Requefts, or painted Chamber, the doors being open, and the 
Room well fitted for all Comers : and that Mr. Harrington having propofed by appointment of 
the Parliament, fuch others may propofe as thall have the leave of the Parliament. 


This by friends to the Commonwealth is propofed with Mr. Harrington's confent. 


The Reasons for this ProposiTioON arethele: 


Tt ts the faireft way of Propofing a Government, that it be frft propofed to con- 
vittion, before it be impofed by power. 
_ Lhe Perfons berein nominated being convinced, it muft neceffarily bave an healing 
influence upon all the Parties, degrees or qualities in thi drvided Nation, 
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a result. “‘ When I consider ”, he wrote, “ that 
our countrymen are none of the worst natured, 
I must confess I marvel much how it comes to 
pass that we should use our children as we do 
our puppies ; take one, lay it in the lap, feed it 
with every good bit, and drown five ; nay yet 
worse, forasmuch as the puppies are once 
drowned, whereas the children are left per- 
petually drowning.” 

Voting in all elections was to be by secret 
ballot, one instance among many in which 
Harrington was far in advance of his time. 
“The suffrage of the people”, he asserted, 
“is most free, where it is made or given in 
such a manner, that it can neither oblige nor 
disoblige another; nor through fear of an 
enemy, or bashfulness towards a friend, impair 
a man’s liberty.”’ All the elders had one vote, 
with which they elected representatives of the 
parish, the parish officials and councillors, who 
in their turn elected the representatives of the 
hundreds, this time with the proviso that out of 
seven representatives of the hundreds four 
must be of the “horse” and three of the 
“foot”. The parish deputies were also the 
electoral body who chose the representatives 
of the next larger unit—the “ tribe ”—to sit 
in the two houses of Parliament, the Senate, 
and the lower house, which together con- 
stituted the supreme government of the 
commonwealth. Membership of Parliament 
was to be limited to married men, and the 
Senate was to be chosen entirely from the 
“horse ”’, while the lower house included both 
“horse” and “foot”, in the proportion of 
three to four, so that the majority were men 
with less than {100 a year. In order that the 
poorest man, if elected, could take his place 
in the lower house, Harrington’s scheme pro- 
vided for payment of members. We may note 
that although membership of the whole Senate, 
and of a considerable minority of the lower 
house, was to be restricted to men of substantial 
income, the system of free and secret election 
by all citizens ensured that only the most 
popular and respected members of those classes 
would be chosen. 

The Senate was to have the sole right of 
proposing and debating legislature, while the 
lower house was not permitted to debate, but 
had the ultimate decision on all proposals. The 
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proposals—“ Bills,” as we should say—whi 
after debate had been approved by a minority >f 
the Senate, were to be expounded by a represe »- 
tative of that body to the lower house, whi: h 
then voted on them with three alternatives — 
affirmative, negative, or “ non-sincere”’. If te 
majority vote of the lower house was in tie 
negative, the Bill was dropped, if in the “ non- 
sincere” it was remitted to the Senate {for 
further consideration, while if in the affirmati 
it was then read again and voted on clause »y 
clause. Harrington was insistent that his lov er 
house should have no right of debate ; that, 1¢ 
thought, could only result in anarchy, and wh: le 
it is difficult to see how the members could 
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come to a conclusion without discussion amon 
themselves, we can understand Harrington’s 
point of view when we recall the tedious and 
inconclusive argumentations in the Long Parlia- 
ment which so exasperated Cromwell. 
Harrington’s last constitutional device, to 
which he attached great importance, was the 
principle of rotation of office—the “ Rota,” 
as he called it. Under this law, all elected bodies, 
from the representatives of the parishes to 
those of the two Houses of Parliament, were 
not only chosen for a limited period—three 
years in the case of the Senate and the lower 
house, one-third of the members retiring each 
year—but their periods of office had to be 
followed by an equal period of vacation. By 
this means he hoped to ensure against govern- 
ment by a ruling clique and against the growth 
of a class of professional politicians ; a far 
greater number of citizens would thus be 
enabled to play a part in the conduct of public 
affairs, even if only as parish councillors. 
Though advocating toleration in religion, 
except for Catholics, Jews, and idolators (and 
Catholics he excluded only on the ground of 
their divided loyalty), Harrington believed 
that there should be a national religion, main- 
tained neither on a purely congregational basis, 
nor on a system of private patronage to 
benefices. Under his plan, when the office of 
parson fell vacant, the parish applied to the 
Vice-Chancellor of one of the universities, who, 
through Convocation, selected a fit person to 
fill the vacancy as a probationer. After one year, 
the parishioners voted on the probationer 5y 
ballot and if two-thirds of the votes were in his 
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fo ur, he was confirmed in his benefice ; if 
n he left, and another probationer was 
ay »inted in the same way. All benefices were 
t increased to the value of at least {100 
a car, in the expectation that this increase 
mht be accompanied by the abolition of 
tit cs. Ministers of the national religion were to 
be aeligible for membership of the legislative 
bodies. The religion itself would not have been 
the of the existing Church of England, for 
Harrington did not believe in bishops or in 
ecc esiastical ordination ; in fact, like Hobbes, 
his religious outlook was mainly ethical, and 
the sacramental side had little appeal to him. 
The Church of England would still have existed 
under his plan, but as a “ gathered congrega- 
tion” and not as the national church. 

‘amily allowances in taxation were also 
among Harrington’s proposals. “‘ If a man has 
ten children,” he wrote, “‘ he shall pay no taxes; 
if he has five living, he shall pay but half taxes ; 
if he has been married three years, or be above 
twenty-five years of age and has no child or 
children lawfully begotten, he shall pay double 
taxes.” This may sound drastic for bachelors 
and families without children, but Harrington 
naturally envisaged only a very light taxation. 
Another question on which he was in advance 
of his time was education, which under his plan 
was to be compulsory, and also free, where 
parents could not afford to pay, for all boys from 
their ninth to their fifteenth year. At the age 
of fifteen, their fathers had the choice of setting 
their sons to service, “ by apprenticeship or 
otherwise ”’, or, if they were accepted for higher 
education, of letting them continue their 
studies by sending them to the Inns of Court, or 
to one of the universities. Youths, however, 
not to be allowed to stay at these centres 
of higher education after the age of eighteen 
unless, by that time, they had taken upon them- 
selves “ one of the professions proper to some 
se places . . . law, theology or physics ”’. 
Ihe whole of the “ youth” at the age of 
eighteen, except for the students just mentioned 
anc apprentices, had to undergo compulsory 
mil‘ary training lasting several days in each 
yea:. and were liable to military service in case 
of » ar or civil commotion. In case of invasion 
the elders were also obliged, if called on, to 
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undertake military service, forming a sort of 
Home Guard. Any young man refusing to take 
part in the military training, under Harrington’s 
laws, “‘ shall be deemed a helot or public 
servant, shall pay a fifth part of his yearly 
revenue, besides all other taxes . . . and be 
incapable of bearing any magistracy except 
such as is proper to the law”’, although as 
regards actual military service, an only son was 
not to be liable without the consent of his 
parents or guardian. 

This is a very bare outline of the main 
features of Harrington’s ideal commonwealth. 
Some of his ideas were more fantastic, the most 
amusing being his proposal for the settlement 
at one stroke of the Irish and the Jewish 
problems. Ireland he described as “ the soft 
mother of a slothful and pusillanimous people ”’, 
who, “ through what virtue of the soil, or vice 
of the air soever it be . . . still come to degene- 
rate’. The Jews, he realized, again long before 
his time, needed a national home. Harrington 
proposed to give them a home in Ireland, 
** allowing them their own rites and laws ; for 
that would have brought them suddenly from 
all parts of the world and in sufficient numbers. 
And though the Jews be now altogether for 
merchandise, yet in the land of Canaan they 
were altogether for agriculture ; and there is no 
cause why a man should doubt, but having a 
fruitful country and excellent ports, too, they 
would be good at both ”’. 

Harrington has been highly regarded as a 
political thinker by many distinguished writers, 
from Hume to Maitland ; and Hume described 
Oceana as “the only valuable model of a 
commonwealth that has yet been offered to the 
public’. Harrington’s writings also consider- 
ably influenced the framers of the American 
Constitution and the French revolutionary 
constitution. Coleridge classed him with 
Machiavelli and Bacon as one of the “ red 
letter names in the almanacs of worldly 
wisdom ”, while a passage from Coningsby 
shows that Disraeli was acquainted with his 
works. In the last hundred years he seems to 
have been largely forgotten, but now that 
“planning” is the political fashion, some 
tribute is due to one of our earliest and most 
original planners. 








History From Hansard 


WHEN PARLIAMENT WENT TO THE DERBY 


By Ann Dewar 


loving members of the House of Commons. 

Its purpose was revealed when Lord George 
Bentinck suddenly moved that the House 
should adjourn for Derby Day. This un- 
precedented motion was carried unanimously, 
but the next year the anti-racegoers were on 
the alert, and a similar motion was carried by 
only thirteen votes. 

The long battle between the Derbyites and 
their opponents was waged with tenacity on 
both sides for thirty years. Up to 1878 the 
racegoers enjoyed the advantage of having their 
motion moved, as a rule, by the Prime Minister; 
in that year, however, the Leader of the House, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, sensing defeat, aban- 
doned this practice on the grounds that a 
controversial motion should not receive the 
moral support of the Government, but be left 
to the feeling of the House. Although the 
motion was regularly opposed, it was not until 
1892 that the anti-racegoers secured their first 
triumph, by a majority of fourteen votes. This, 
however, was a hollow victory, for when Mr. 
Speaker took the Chair at 12 o’clock on Derby 
Day he found only twelve members present ; 
at one o'clock there were nineteen and at 
4 o'clock only thirty-four. At five minutes 
past four, the House was obliged to adjourn 
without having transacted any business. This 
debate in 1892 was the beginning of the end 
of the parliamentary Derby Day holiday. But 
the racegoers died hard; they struggled on 
until 1897 when they finally confessed defeat 
by failing to submit the traditional motion. 

_ The columns of Hansard from 1892 to 
1897 are rich with the story of this annual 
battle. There was a Captain Grice who said : 
“It is a positive relief to be able on one extra 
day to take up my newspaper without having 
to wade through the columns of talk and the 
oceans of debate which the sitting of the House 
involves.” Opposing the motion, Lord Elcho 
said : “ For Parliament in its unfortunate state 
with at least one foot in the grave, with the 
marks of approaching dissolution written on 
every line of members’ faces, to go masquerad- 
ing to Epsom in an official capacity is an act of 
indecency. The most hardened reveller on 
Epsom Downs will be appalled by the skeleton 


I: 1847 A PLOT was hatched by the sport- 
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at the feast.” The growth in the gambli 
spirit, not only in the country but also in 
House, shocked his Lordship. But the war 
continued, and the tactics of the racegorrs 
were cunning and varied—as for exam) le 
when one supporter of the motion innocen‘ly 
asked members whether they had not ofien 
informed their constituents during election- 
campaigns that the greatest pleasure a member 
could enjoy was being in the company of the 
electorate. ‘‘ What better opportunity,” Dr. 
Brookfield went on, “‘ could members have of 
proving that once in a way they were in earnest 
than by venturing upon the downs at Epsom 
in company with the masses as well as the 
classes ? ” 

A Captain Norton pleaded with the oppo- 
sition. “‘ They would,” he said, “ be better 
employed at Epsom than in wandering like 
dismal spirits round the division lobbies of the 
House.” He reminded his colleagues of the 
eight-hours bill for miners ; people who worked 
on the surface, he argued, should also be con- 
sidered, and especially those who passed the 
first portion of the day dealing with a mass of 
correspondence and the second part of the day 
and all night in dealing with an amount of 
public business “ fully sufficient to occupy two 
legislative assemblies, if not four.”” The worst 
indictment of the racegoers came from Sir 
John Lang, member for Dundee, in 1895. He 
complained that the member for Stretford had 
led him up to the top of a high mountain and 
tempted him with an invitation to go to the 
Derby, coupled with an assurance that the 
member for Stretford had a sure tip for the 
winner. Sir John alleged that the refusal of 
this evil proposition had so incensed his pro- 
spective host that the latter had attempted to 
terrify him into acquiescence “ by blocking a 
bill in which he was interested.” 

Nothing more clearly illustrates the scope 
and range of the social revolution that has taken 
place in England during the past one hundred 
years than the contrast between the Derby- 
going Victorian member of Parliament aid 
the Whip-ridden member of today, whore 
nearest approach to the racecourse is probab'y 
the tape-machine outside the members’ smokir 2 
room. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin 1852-1952 


A reconsideration of the influence of this famous book on 
American opinion in the years preceding the Civil war, and on its 
world-wide public outside the United States. 


publishing house published in two 

volumes a novel which for the past 
twe've months had been serialized in a minor 
Wa: ington magazine, the National Era. Its 
aut or was known to only a small public by 
var' us slight fictional sketches published in 
per odicals. But suddenly, within a month, 


() MARCH 20, 1852, an obscure Boston 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and HENRY WARD BEECHER 


By H. G. NICHOLAS 


the book and the author acquired a national 
reputation. The book was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
the author Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Like many other best-sellers, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin appears to have been composed under 
the combined promptings of poverty and 
passion. In May 1850 Harriet Beecher Stowe 
had moved with five children from Cincinnati 








2eccit JAC on Ladin 


Lizzy’s flight 


to Brunswick in Maine, where her husband, 
Calvin Stowe, had just been appointed to an 
underpaid post as theology professor at Bowdoin 
College. Shortly after their arrival, another 
baby was born. To make ends meet Mrs. Stowe 
had to start a small private school in her house 
and began once more to write occasional 
sketches for the newspapers. Then in March, 
1851, she wrote to the editor of the National 
Era, offering him a story which she had just 
begun and which might extend “ through three 
or four numbers.” Would he be interested ? 
He welcomed the idea and paid her in advance 
with a $300 cheque. This sum appeared princely 
and Mrs. Stowe accepted it at once. The first 
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instalment was published on June 5 under 
title of Uncle Tom’s Cabin or Life Among 
Lowly. 

In Bowdoin Mr. Stowe was not living 
one of the cross-roads of American polit 
The Maine of the 1850’s was very much y 
it is today, a state little troubled by agitat 
and little threatened by change. But it » 
also a region of stern convictions of which 
wrongfulness of slavery was one of the n 
tenaciously held. When in the late summe 
1850 Congress passed the famous Compron 
measures sponsored by Webster, Clay 


» Douglas, Maine was not among those New 
‘g< England states which, in momentary relie/ 


the preservation of the Union, enthusiastic: 
endorsed even the sweeping provisions of 
Fugitive Slave Act. The puritanism of Bi 
doin was not rocked by any such waves 
sentiment as inspired the mass meetings 


endorsement in Boston and Concord or 1! 


hundred-gun salute fired on Boston Comm 


“as a testimonial of joy on the part of t! 
The Stowe circle could only fe 
disgust and shame at the thought of Norther 
acquiescence in an act which obliged the retur 
to servitude of slaves who had committed 1 
other crime than to seek to be free. The Stowes’ 
previous home, the Lane Seminary at Ci 


citizens.” 


cinnati, had been a station on the “ Und 
ground Railway.” Were they to tolerate, in t 
far North-Eastern corner of the 


states ? 
could be done to prevent this monstr 


iniquity being fastened upon the Union for ever: 


Meanwhile, from her kinsfolk at Bost 
there came passionate currents of protest su 


as might be expected to electrify one brough 


Unior 
Southern importunities which they had defie 
on the Ohio, the very frontier of the slav 
Surely there was something whic 


oO 


Lary 


up in the stern Calvinism of the Beechers 


Her brother Edward, who had stood 


Lovejoy, the first martyr of abolitionism, thx 
night before he was lynched, was now thunder 


ing from the pulpit of his Boston church agai! 


the iniquity of the Fugitive Slave Law. Hi 


wife wrote to her sister-in-law letters which 


described every painful incident occasioned 


Boston by the federal enforcement of the At. 


** Hattie,” she wrote in one of these, “ if 
could use a pen as you can, I would w: 














thing that will make the whole nation feel 
W an accursed thing slavery is.” The 
jee ad that survived among Mr. Stowe’s 
far ly was that after reading their aunt’s letter 
alo 1 to the children Harriet crushed it in 
he hand and exclaimed, “‘ I wil] write some- 
thi c. I will if I live.’ When, early in the 
Ne. Year, her younger brother, Henry Ward 


Be. her, the handsome, spell-binding minister | 


of !'ymouth Church, Brooklyn, visited Boston 
anc Brunswick on an anti-slavery crusade, he 
gay the project his blessing as well. Finally 
in | ebruary, when New England was agog 
wit) excitement over Shadrach, the fugitive 
slave arrested in Boston, defended by New 
Eng and intellectuals, and rescued by a negro 
moh, Mrs. Stowe saw her “ vision ” during a 
communion service in the church at Bruns- 
wic She went home and committed the 
vision to writing ; it emerged as the scene of 
the death of Uncle Tom. In the same moment 
the most famous character in American fiction 
died and was born. 

In later years it seemed to Mrs. Stowe that 
her work was written under divine inspiration. 
“The Lord himself wrote it,” she would say, 
“JT was but an instrument in his hand.” 
Certainly, whatever the initial stimulus to put 
pen to paper, a burning passion drove her on. 
The third and fourth instalments for which she 
had contracted with the National Era turned 
out to be merely the first act of the drama. 
Long after the $300 cheque was spent the 
editor was receiving, and presenting to avid 
readers, instalments which poured from 
Harriet’s pen, unpremeditated and unrequited. 
Into the crucible of creation she poured every- 
thing she had, her childhood recollections of 
negro servants, her Cincinnati observations of 
slavery in Kentucky, her New England en- 
counters with fugitives and those who had 
championed them—and also, as Mrs. Rourke 
has pointed out’—something of her own 
unconscious protest against the bonds of a 
family Calvinism that had begun to chafe and 
against the tutelage of a husband who was too 
uns\ccessful to be worshipped and too un- 
ben ‘ing a patriarch to be mothered. Through- 
Out the year the story flowed on, flooding over 
anc around the dams imposed by domesticity, 


n Trumpets of Jubilee, p. 106. 
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Little Eva converting Topsy 


past the cooking and the nursing and all the 
myriad chores of housekeeping for a family of 
six, emerging in a thin spidery manuscript 
that only once failed to meet the National Era’s 
weekly deadline when its author fell ill, over- 
wrought by her own creation. 

While still running in the National Era the 
story was a considerable success. After six 
months of it, readers protested against the 
threat of an early ending, and by the time of 
its final instalment in March 1852 advertise- 
ments were already announcing its publication 
in book form. But its welcome by the readers 
of the Era was no adequate index of its im- 
pending popularity. Immediately on its 










































“<I wish I could help you Tom” 


appearance as a two-decker, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin evoked a national response. The first 
printing, of 5,000 volumes, was sold the day 
after publication. From then onwards sales 
rose steadily. Twenty thousand had gone in 
three weeks, 50,000 within two months, 
100,000 by mid-August (while Bleak House 
was running almost unnoticed as a serial in 
Harpers). By mid-September it had topped 
the 150,000 mark and by its first anniversary 
on March 20, 1853, it had sold 305,000 copies. 
For a book to do as well as this with the present 
population of the United States, it has been 
calculated that sales would have to number 
over one and a-half million copies. Indeed, 
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. performance on her 325th consecutive 


= song-writer, Miss Collier : 


e popular titles were Uncle Tom, I Was G 


if one excludes from the calculation the 1° 53 
population of the South, where the book | ad 
almost no circulation, the equivalent figure in 
1952 would be nearer two and a-half milli )n. 
Nor do the book sales tell the whole sti ry, 
Uncle Tom’s impact was felt by the non- 
reading public as well. Within six mor:hs 
of its publication two separate stage vers: ins 
had opened in Boston and New York and pre ved 
as notably successful as the book. In a period 
of nightly changes of programme Uncle 17 om 
delighted theatre managers by filling the 
theatres night after night, and when Cordelia 
Howard, who starred as Eva, had a benefit 


pearance in May 1854, this was spoken 0: as 
an event without a parallel in the history of the 
American theatre. The song-writers 
recognized a ready-made market for affecting 
ballads. By the end of September 1852 the 
American public could have its choice of eight 
items. Whittier’s Little Eva was as pop 
in song as it was lamentable in prosody. T! 
were three from the pen of a prolific lady 
The Death of St. 
Clare, Eva’s Parting and Eliza’s Flight. Other 


There, Uncle Tom’s Glimpse of Glory and 
Uncle Tom’s Lament. Even these did 
exhaust the potentialities of the subject. Soon 
a Rhode Island manufacturer was advertising 
a card game, “ Uncle Tom and Little Eva,” 
the game consisting in “ the continual separa- 
tion and reunion of families.” 

It is easier to measure sales, readership, 
theatre bookings and pariour balladry than to 
assess accurately the impact of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel on the American mind. Certainly, its 
timing was perfect. It was not only that it 
arrived on the crest of a wave of literary senti- 
ment and tearfulness, and of social ferment and 
reform. In relation to the slavery issue in 
particular, it exactly filled the vacuum of 
idealism created by the Compromise of 1850. 
The nation in 1850 had looked into the ch 
of disunion and drawn back in dismay ; the 
Compromise had been hailed by both North 
and South as the only alternative to a calami- 
tous conflict. But, the danger once averted, «he 
North became uneasy at the price it had pid. 
No arguments could make the Compron ise 
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apy ar splendid; its supporters therefore 
concentrated on its common-sense merits, its 
pracucality, its assurance of solid benefits for 
No: hern business and Southern agriculture. 


Wh. n the first indignant protests against the 
Fucitive Slave Act had spent themselves, there 
was a notable abatement of anti-slavery 
passions. Outside New England, Wisconsin and 


Ohio, the Free Soil party by the end of 1851 
was dead. The President’s 1852 message to 
Congress did not seriously exaggerate when 
it spoke of “ the general acquiescence in these 
measures of peace which has been exhibited 
all parts of the republic.” When, later in 
the year, both great parties, the Democrats 
and the Whigs, chose in Pierce and Scott 
presidential candidates who both endorsed the 
Compromise and straddled or evaded the issue 
of the extension of slavery, it was obvious that 
the country was accustoming itself to a brisk 
deflation of idealism—or else to such harmless 
and vicarious manifestations of it as were 
displayed in the rapturous welcomes accorded 
to the visiting Kossuth. 

Upon all these events Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
exerted virtually no influence. “It deepens 
the horror of servitude,” said George Ticknor, 
the New England historian, in 1852, “ but it 
does not affect a single vote.” The elections 
of November, with their sweeping endorsement 
of Compromise candidates, including the 
appeasing Mr. Pierce, bore out the justice of 
his appraisal. But Mrs. Stowe’s rights had 
never been set upon so proximate a target. 
“ My vocation,” she had written to the editor 
of the National Era, “is simply that of a 
painter and my object will be to hold up in 
the most lifelike and graphic manner possible 
Slavery, its reverses, changes and the negro 
character.” She was not trying to secure the 
reversal of some single piece of legislation, 
however odious. She was trying to revivify 
the public conscience on the enormity of the 
whole institution, by depicting it in its full 
human implications for white and black alike. 
She was not writing a tract against the South ; 
indeed, much of the book’s appeal undoubtedly 
resided in its evocation of those charms of 
Southern living which were to make the 
fortunes of many a post-bellum novelist. Two 
of her most idealized characters, St. Clare and 
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Shelby, are white Southerners, while Simon 
Legree, the arch-villain, is carefully equipped 
with a Vermont pedigree. Her enemy is slavery 
as such, and the book’s main weapon is simply 
the presentation of slaves as human beings 
equipped with a full range of sensibilities. The 
core of the Southern defence of slavery, like 
Aristotle’s, was always that the slave was not 
as other men are ; he was a child or a brute. 
The crime of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Southern 
eyes was simply its insistence that he was a 
man. James Ford Rhodes points the analogy 
with the Nouvelle Héloise. Rousseau’s book 
shattered the Ancien Régime because it insisted 


- that the peasant was no less a man than the 


king. Mrs. Stowe did the same service for the 
slave. That in the course of doing so she 
absurdly idealized the negro is neither here nor 
there. She was writing for a public that 
demanded idealized heroes and heroines. This 
was a sentimental age, and the dynamite in 
her pages consisted in providing the objects 
of that sentiment for the first time with black 
skins. 

Those Southern counter-propagandists, con- 
sequently, who replied with tu quogues about 
conditions in the North were of no help to the 
slavery cause. Indeed, Mrs. Stowe conceded 
half their case in advance: ‘“ The slave- 
owner,” she had written in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
“can whip his refractory slave to death—the 
capitalist can starve him to death. As to family 
security, it is hard to say which is the worst—to 
have one’s children sold, or see them starve 
to death at home.”’ But she insisted, as in the 
preface to The Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
that “‘ there is no right side to slavery, as such. 
Those scenes which are made bright by the 
generosity and kindness of masters and mis- 
tresses would be brighter still if the element of 
slavery were withdrawn... . What is peculiar to 
slavery and distinguishes it from free servitude, 
is evil, and only evil, and that continually.” 
The most direct and probably the most effective 
of the Southern counter-propagandists were 
those bold enough to give battle on this ground. 
They concentrated simply on gilding plantation 
life, as in Aunt Phillis’s Cabin or Southern Life 
As It Is, the best of the fourteen “ anti-Tom ”’ 
novels that were written in the three years 
following Uncle Tom’s appearance. Where 
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Mrs. Stowe had idealized character, they 
idealized circumstances. Their weakness, apart 
from the intrinsic difficulty of their task, was 
that none of them even began to command the 
power and the narrative appeal of their rival. 
They survive now only as unreadable testimony 
to the effectiveness of the fable they sought 
to supplant. 

The other testimony to Uncle Tom’s Cabin’s 
impact was provided soon after publication. 
By June 1852 possession of a copy of the book 
was presumptive evidence throughout the 
South of un-Southern activities. A bookseller 
in Mobile who was found to have copies on 
his shelves was mobbed and had to flee the 
town. A thousand anonymous letters addressed 


to the author poured out the vials of Southe »n 
indignation ; out of one of such packets, when 
opened, there fell a black human ear. Throug »- 
out the North Mrs. Stowe soon became a fig 
of national consequence. Every anti-slavi 1 
author and politician acclaimed her. Wit! in 
three months of publication she had beon 
signed up by the New York Independent a: a 
“stated . contributor ’’—the first woman 
columnist in American journalism. By J: ly 
her book was receiving what in the ’50’s was 
the sincerest compliment in the world of 
English letters—it was being printed in Britain. 

Here its success was as sensational as in 
America. Owing to the pervasive piracy, exact 
figures of sales are not ascertainable, but there 
is good reason to credit the statement that, in 
all its various forms, which included “‘ juvenile 
editions,” “ railway editions,” “a non-evan- 
gelical” edition and a Cruikshank edition in 
fortnightly parts, it had sold a million copies 
within twelve months of its first appearance 
The Westminster Review of January 1853 said 
that “‘ Probably no literary performance, fiction 
or other, ever in so short a time became such a 
fact. A few months ago it was appearing in the 
feuilleton of a weekly newspaper in the States. .. 
now it is part of the history of two mighty 
nations, influencing their feelings, and through 
them surely, though indirectly, their actions.” 
Everyone read it. Palmerston, who had not 
read a novel in thirty years, re-read it three 
times, “not only,” he said, “for the story 
but for the statesmanship of it.” Macaulay 
found it “ a powerful and disagreeable book, 
too dark and Spagnoletto-like for my taste 
when considered as a work of art. But on the 
whole it is the most valuable addition that 
America has made to English literature.” More 
patronizingly still, as an established master 
challenged by an upstart, Dickens in House/iold 
Words found it “noble but defective.” TT 
Swinburne’s sensitivity Mrs. Stowe was “2 
rampant Maenad of Massachusetts.” But t 
the Queen and Prince Albert, though public 


admiration would have implied improper 
criticism of a friendly power’s “ peculiar 
institution,” the Maenad was sufficient 


attractive for a “‘ chance” encounter to be 
arranged at King’s Cross station when she 
visited England in 1854. 
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radoxically it was the book’s secondary 
s which were to prove most important in 
Br ain. Hailed as a new gospel by the anti- 
ry societies, while its author was lionized 
ie platform of Exeter Hall, Uncle Tom’s 
age was fired back across the Atlantic by 
us philanthropists of high degree. The 
I of Shaftesbury and the Duchess of 
Su herland organized the Stafford House 
Acdress at the end of 1852, signed by over 
900 English women, pleading with their 
ters in the Southern states” for two 
amecliorations of slavery—a ban on the forced 
breaking up of negro families and a systematic 
instruction of the negroes in Christianity. This 
unsolicited entry of British philanthropy into 
the slavery controversy provoked, as might be 
expected, tart rejoinders from the South. What 
about conditions in Britain itself ? they asked. 
Are they so perfect that British women have no 
objects at home on which to expend their 
retorming zeal? The importance of the en- 
suing debate lies not in the points scored by 








either side—indeed, victory fell almost too 
easily to Mrs. Stowe, who could demonstrate 
that her British allies were precisely those who, 
like Lord Shaftesbury, had most concerned 
themselves with the social evils peculiar to 
industrial capitalism. The main consequence 
of the controversy was rather to quicken the 
sensibilities of the British reform movement in 
general and to remind those tempted to indulge 
in a purely vicarious liberalism that there were 
evils awaiting remedy in their own parishes. 
When The Times accused Mrs. Stowe, then 
visiting London, of having had her dress made 
in “the vilest sweatshop ” in the capital, the 
effect was not to discredit her anti-slavery 
crusade. The Times indeed had deplored 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin’s effect in “ engendering 
ill-will, keeping up bad blood, and rendering 
well-disposed, humane, but critically placed 
men their own enemies.” But when it asked 
Mrs. Stowe “ if, during her sojourn in England, 
she cannot extend a helping hand to her poor 
white sisters, who assuredly are in a more evil 
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case than nine-tenths of the slave population 
in the Southern States of North America,” it 
was urging a cause which she was already 
assisting to a degree that probably neither of 
them fully realized. 

Even outside the English-speaking countries, 
where the slavery issue was of lesser importance 
and the negro dialect defied translation, the 
universality of the novel’s appeal guaranteed 
its continued success. France raved about it. 
Before 1852 was out three Parisian papers were 
running rival and, needless to say, pirated 
serial versions of La Cabine del’Oncle Tom. 
_ For one of them, La Presse, Georges Sand 
contributed two columns not of review, she 
insisted, but of “ homage.” Two Parisian 
theatres were filled simultaneously by drama- 
tized versions and the booksellers were soon 
offering a choice of six rival translations. 
““Creameries, dry-goods and eating shops,” 
said the Paris correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, “are named after Uncle Tom’s 
humble abode.” Germany took Uncle Tom 
still closer to its heart. Onkel Tom’s Hiitte 
appeared in thirteen translations in 1852 alene. 
Eighteen-fifty-three saw another seventeen 
made and published. At least five distinct 
dramatizations appeared and in 1852 alone 
36 theatres all over Germany, including two in 
Berlin, put on one version or another. Nor did 
Onkel Tommerei disappear with the passing 
of American negro slavery. A steady enthusiasm 
persisted throughout the rest of the century 
and a zealous research student writing in 1910 
was able to itemize 41 distinct translations and 
75 separate German editions. Though no other 
-countries carried their enthusiasm to quite 
these lengths, all the rest of Europe paid 
homage on a lavish scale. Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was the first novel to be translated into Welsh, 
an honour previously denied even to Dickens. 
Newspapers in Brussels, Genoa and Turin 
ran it in serial form. The Pope put it on the 
Index. Nicholas I permitted its translation 
into Russian and Tolstoy found in it the 
complete answer to his earnest question, What 
Is Art? Eventually versions appeared in no 
less than 21 languages, ranging from Arabic to 
Wallachian. Long after the shackles had been 
struck off the last negro slave, generations of 
children wept at the death of Little Eva and 
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breathless playgoers watched Eliza elude ie 
bloodhounds and do her ten-foot leap acr ss 
the ice floes. 

Even now, when the mass-reading put lic 
has taken a tenderer South to its bosom 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, like statelier Southern 
residences, has gone with the wind, the stury 
still retains some of its appeal and much of its 
power. For all her good intentions and ier 
freedom from merely sectional antipath:es, 
what Mrs. Stowe’s novel brought was not 
peace but a sword, and the cutting edge of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin has not wholly disappeared 
with the end of the Civil War and the passing 
of a hundred years. The form, however, in 
which it has survived serves as an ironical 
example of history’s transmutations. In 1045, 
after a fifteen-year absence from the American 
stage, a new dramatic version took the road in 
Connecticut, preparatory, if successful, to a 
Broadway opening. But protests poured in, at 
Bridgeport and New Haven, towns which had 
once féted Mrs. Stowe with all the fervour of 
New Englanders on true holy-day, demanding 
that licences for the performance be refused. 
“* Progressive ’’ Connecticut pastors joined with 
representatives of left-wing trade unions and 
negro associations in picketing the theatres 
where, despite their protests, the play was 
put on. In language curiously reminiscent of 
The Times reviewers in 1852 they censured it 
for “‘ incidents that tend to portray only the 
weaknesses of a racial minority and continue 
to hold up for ridicule peoples who in their 
earlier days of settlement were unfortunately 
subjected to exposures that today would be 
considered atrocious.” The play never reache 
Broadway. The wheel had come round full 
circle. Uncle Tom, emancipated from the 
condition of the “ earlier days of settlement,” 
was no longer content to be depicted as the 
innocent, but also the impotent and unrebelling, 
victim of the white man’s power. He asked no 
longer for sympathy or aid. He demanded his 
rights, and in the assertion of them was no 
longer particularly mindful of those to whose 
intercession he once owed them. Mrs. Stowe 
would have found it a back-handed tribute. 
But perhaps it is the most conclusive evidence 
of her success. 
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By A. P. 
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from Chapters 
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The Earl of Balfour was Conservative Prime Minister, 1902-5 ; 
Foreign Secretary, 1916-19; President of the Council 1919-22, 1925-9 


HE FIRST EARL OF BALFOUR would much 
have enjoyed British politics since 1950. 
He had prophesied, in the Nineties, that 
changes in the political world would make it 
inevitable that, at some time in the future, a 
government would have to take office in a 
democratic parliament with a small majority, 
anc he confessed to looking forward to that 
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experiment with the greatest interest and 
curiosity. He would have relished the last 
few years at Westminster, because he was a 
tireless student of political affairs which he 
followed throughout his exceptionally long 
career—never going stale and never allowing 
enthusiasm to colour his innate and detached 
cynicism. 





‘“* When I look back at myself,” he remarked 
in extreme old age, “I am appalled by how 
little I have changed in eighty years.” He was 
born, he once reflected with quiet satisfaction, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century and, 
he added, “I mean to make the best of the 
period in which my lot is cast.” He defined 
himself as a very lazy man who has always had 
ajob on hand. The job was always there, and 
generally, from the eighteen eighties until the 
nineteen twenties, in positions of high responsi- 
bility, but the laziness was a pose. Balfour 
stayed in bed in the morning because he wanted 
time to himself for the hard thinking that was 
his habit. He reduced the Tariff Reform 
controversy to a_ half-sheet of notepaper 
because he believed—and rightly—that that 
was what, intellectually, it boiled down to. 
It is a mistake to regard him as a dilettante—a 
gifted and privileged amateur in politics as in 
philosophy. He was, under his bland air of 
nonchalant self-confidence, a very tough 
politician indeed. To understand him it is 
necessary to appreciate the transitional state 
of Conservatism in his day. 

Conservatives have always been frightened 
of being accused of reaction and of stupidity. 
For Balfour neither of these charges held any 
terrors. He knew he was not stupid. Looking, 
in his youth, across the floor of the House, he 
was filled with contempt for the speculative 
outlook of the philosophic Radicals. When their 
acknowledged leader, John Stuart Mill, com- 
mitted himself to the statement that the 
Conservatives were the stupid party, Balfour 
decided that “if Mill really thought this, my 
own case was clear.” His contempt for the 
accusation of being a reactionary was no less 
strong than was his conviction that the leading 
characters in the Dunciad of his day were more 
likely to be found to the left than to the right. 

A writer in the New Statesman recently 
remarked (of Norman Douglas) that his con- 
ception of politics was “ the aristocratic one, 
that human nature does not change.” That 
use of “aristocratic” would have made 
Balfour smile. It would have summed up for 
him much current cant of his day and of ours. 
He regarded the immutability of human nature 
as a truism and nothing that has happened 
since his death would have altered his opinion. 


Where Balfour was fortunate was that he li: ed 
in what may be called a comparative lull in he 
perennial crisis through which British C. n- 
servatives had been passing since the Fre:.ch 
Revolution. The generation that came be! \re 
him, in the first half of the nineteenth cent ry 
had often been in apprehension of the ba: ri- 
cades. Dangerously destructive ideas had b: en 
imported from the Continent, reflecting th: n- 
selves in the Reform Bill of 1832 and leading to 
a recurrent fear that the mob would rise in 
violence. As it did not do so, that fear may 
seem, looking back, to have been a bogey, but 
it was real enough in times when the police 
force was weak. 

Balfour was born just too late to be dis- 
turbed by the possibility of a catastrophic 
upheaval in British society. The year of his 
birth, 1848, saw the last great revolutionary 
movement in Europe before 1917. The first 
dread of reform had worn off by the time that 
Balfour began to take notice of affairs. While 
he was a schoolboy at Eton and an under- 
graduate at Trinity, Cambridge, wearing the 
blue and silver gown of a privileged Fellow- 
Commoner, the next phase of Conservative 
apprehension was at its height. There raged, 
through the Fifties and Sixties, a too-little- 
remembered debate on the hostages that would 
be given to fortune if the franchise were 
widened. The Conservatives did not dare to 
play King Canute to the rising tide of democ- 
racy, but they were frankly and articulately 
scared that it would end by drowning the rights 
of property and the enjoyment of liberty. 

Disraeli declared that, if you establish a 
democracy, you must, in due season, reap the 
fruits of democracy, and he defined these as 
being extravagant expenditure, discontent in 
meeting it and insecurity of property and 
liberty—the whole culminating in a reaction to 
despotism. This did not prevent the Con- 
servatives, as practical politicians, from com- 
peting with the other groups in Parliament for 
popular favour by extending the franchise. 
Lord Robert Cecil, Balfour’s uncle and political 
mentor, went temporarily into the wilderness 
in protest against what he regarded as the 
abandonment by his party of the true blue 
doctrines of Toryism. 

Salisbury (as Lord Robert Cecil beca: 




















he most reasoned spokesman of the case 
t democracy. He maintained that the 
gt object of all constitutional restrictions is 
sh to ‘event any majority from tyrannizing over 
mi )rities—any class dominating over another. 
Ne -natter what the class, such—in his view—is 


_ the selfishness of mankind that tyranny is 
n alm ost sure to result. Universal suffrage would 
ony m that the rich paid all the taxes and the 
— poor made all the laws. Balfour absorbed this 
ia doc‘rine, but it troubled him less than it did 
may | his uncle, owing to the unexpectedly mild 
- immediate consequences of the several mid- 


Victorian Reform Acts. He had no illusions 
about their ultimate consequences, but, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century and the 
irst six years of the twentieth, things did not 
look so bad from the point of view of the 
sary philosophic Conservative. Nevertheless, danger 
was always round the corner. Propagandists, 


that it was argued, had effected an association 
‘ile between the word democracy and the ideas of 
ler- freedom and progress which was wholly un- 


the warranted by history and by experience. It was 
a triumph of persuasion. A new era could 
never be said to have secured its footing or to 





wy be furnished with a proper apparatus for con- 
tle- quering the popular mind until its most im- 
suld portant fallacies had been disguised in the form 
aes of catchwords or party cries. The man who 
i first connected the words freedom and progress 
mel with the word democracy did this inestimable 
tely service to the democratic cause. 
shts Views so hard to explain to the mass of the 
people were obviously not practical politics, 
is and so they did not find expression in the 
the programmes of the Conservative Party. Its 
- leaders conceived their most prudent course 
ie to be to fight a delaying action. They were no 
anit less ready than were their opponents to take 
- measures to improve the economic lot of the 
ia working classes, and to spread education, but 
as they did not think—as most enthusiastic 
ae Liberals and all Radicals thought—that the 
cam masses, if given the chance—that is, the vote— 
ical would play fairly in the national interest. Balfour 
ons enicred Parliament in 1874, when the future 
he | consequences of democracy were being re- 
ine ga’ied, on one side, with cloaked dismay and, 


on ‘he other, with undisguised hopes of making 
a+ .od thing out of them. 











BALFOUR, aged 9 


As he learnt parliamentary experience, his 
doughty opponent Chamberlain was setting the 
Radical pace much faster than Gladstone and 
the Whigs liked. At last, the exultant left- 
wingers cried, the majority of the nation is to be 
represented by a majority in the House of 
Commons, and ideas and wants which have, 
hitherto, been ignored will find a voice in 
Parliament and will compel the attention of 
statesmen. New conceptions of public duty, 
new developments in social enterprise, new 
estimates of the natural obligations of the 
members of the community to one another, 
were declared to have come into view and to be 
demanding consideration. The death knell of 
the laissez-faire system had been sounded. 
There was, said the Radicals bluntly, to be 
intervention by the state on behalf of the weak 
against the strong, in the interests of labour 
against capital and of want and suffering against 
luxury. This, for many Conservatives, seemed 
fustian, demagogic stuff, but its probable 
effects on the polls could not be ignored. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill, who was born 
only seven months after Balfour, had the 
intuitive feeling that, unless Conservatives 
came out of their bath in the warm waters of 
the past, they would find that the Radicals had 
run away with their clothes. So, he raised the 
cry of “ Tory democracy.” He demanded, in a 
letter to The Times that shocked some of his 
colleagues and earned Balfour’s mild dis- 
approval, an abrupt change in party leadership. 
A statesman, he thundered, must be found 
‘“‘ who fears not to meet, and who knows how to 
sway, immense masses of the working classes.” 
Balfour felt that this sort of talk was unneces- 
sary because, as he believed, the Britain of the 
Eighties could already be described as a 
democracy, and he much disliked rhetoric and 
highly-coloured platform manoeuvring. 

There might well have been a resounding 
clash that would have precipitated the events 
of 1906 in an earlier generation. How far 
Balfour, as a young man, would have played his 
part in such a storm, effectively and with 
decision, is a fascinating speculation. Two 
circumstances, both turning on _ individual 
personality, saved him from being put to this 
trial. Gladstone, by being converted, in an 
almost messianic manner, to Home Rule, split 
the Liberals, lost Chamberlain from the 
reforming camp and postponed, for twenty 
years, the struggle that had seemed imminent. 
That was a mighty reprieve for a man of 
Balfour’s temperament and he was, further, 
left in peace by the impulsive resignation of 
Randolph Churchill which left the Cecilian 
policies dominant in the Conservative Party. 

Those who recall Balfour as a venerable and 
decorative figure, somewhat easily confused 
with Scandinavian royalty in photographs of 
the Riviera tennis courts, may overlook the 
significance to his career of what he had been 
through in this formative period. He seemed, 
in the Twenties, so serenely above the battle 
and his shilly-shallying (as it was called by his 
many critics in his own party) over Tariff 
Reform was still so vivid a memory that it was 
hard to picture him as having ever been any- 
thing but an unruffled and a rather ineffective 
elder statesman. In fact, the hard political 
school in which he had been brought up had 
taught him that the only way of putting off 
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the inevitable was to walk as delicately .s 
Agag along the stony and downward path of 
democracy. Every now and then he spox 
aloud on this issue. We are probably nearer 
than we have ever been before, he let fall 
one occasion, to entrusting our affairs to th 
who are prepared to be politicians and noth 
but politicians and who work the politi 
machine only as professional politicians. Wh. 
he added as he did that he was not usi: 
** professional ” in a bad or a degrading ser 
he may be suspected of a polite lack of candour. 
He thought that, as time went on, the demand 
made on legislators and on administrators ‘or 
work that is neither administration nor legis|a- 
tion—that is, for playing up to the masses— 
must become so heavy that both legislation and 
administration were likely to suffer. 

You will find it more and more difficult, he 
warned those who cared to hear him, to get, at 
the same time, men of adequate leisure and 
adequate position who are prepared to undergo 
the great toil which inevitably now attaches to 
political life. Democracy, he lamented, seems 
incapable in many cases of creating an assembly 
representing itself to which it can pay even the 
smallest possible tribute of respect. He did not 
want a better Second Chamber : he wanted a 
stronger one. He saw a danger in having, in 
either House, too many crotcheteers, too many 
doctrinaires, too many men who preach their 
own particular fancy and refuse to work with 
their fellow countrymen. Above all, he wanted 
a brake in Parliament which would be powerful 
enough to resist “the temporary gust of the 
moment.” Innovation, which he recognized 
as necessary, ought, he maintained, to be 
deeply based on the history of our country, and 
impregnated with recollection of what had been 
before. It was only if we followed out that 
tradition that we would be able to make those 
reforms which last and form a stage in the 
development of the nation. 

Holding by this philosophy, he decided that 
Socialism meant mischief. He was very much 
amused, he once said, by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald having taunted the opponents of 
Labour for their fears of Communism. “ How 
the Tories and the Liberals ought to thank God 
for Russian Bolsheviks,” Mr. MacDonald had 


exulted, and, he had gone on, “ There is 10 











BALFOUR by Sir Max Beerbohm 


bogy like it, and how can they live without 
bogies? A bogy is essential to the interests of 
reaction in the country.” Balfour’s comment 
on this was, “‘ I quite agree that, if by a bogy 
you mean an object lesson, Bolshevist Russia is 
an object lesson.” His attack on Socialism was 
based on the ideas that he had formed under 
the guidance of Salisbury. Socialists would not 
deny, he pointed out, that they proposed com- 
pl revolution in economic and juridical 
pelicy. On the contrary, they would boast of 

d say “this is a conflict between the ‘haves’ 
an. the ‘have nots’.” That, as Balfour saw it, 
1s « profoundly misleading account of the real 
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It is very easy to make the rich poor. All 
the efforts of mankind, all the inventions of men 
of science, and of natural philosophy, all the 
progress of education have done much and may 
do much more to better the lot of the great mass 
of humanity ; but this has nothing to do with a 
conflict between rich and poor. The real point 
is this—under what industrial system do we 
get the best results for the well-being of the 
great mass of the people ? The system which 
then prevailed did produce a certain number 
of rich men. The question still remained— 
would any system the Socialists proposed to 
substitute diminish the number of poor ? It is 
perfectly easy to equalize down ; the problem 





of the statesman is to do what he can to equalize 
up. It is a simple task for some absolute ruler 
to reduce all his subjects to a lot little better 
than that of a beast, but it requires much more 
than power, it requires knowledge, wisdom, 
scientific perception of facts to raise any 
population above the level. 

That, as Balfour saw the changing world, 
was the path that lay ahead and he denied that 
it could be followed merely by confiscating 
capital and appropriating wealth for the State. 
To do that was, on the contrary, the profoundest 
of all mistakes. It assumed that there is inter- 
national wealth as a fixed quantity which 
you can cut up and divide at the will of the 
legislature. National wealth is due to a daily 
process. Day by day it is being made, day by 
day it is being used, and the task is to preserve 
what has been inherited of the machinery for 
producing this wealth and to better it if we 
can. We cannot sell unless we are efficient (he 
said in 1924), and unless we sell we starve—and 
observe that our position is one far less secure 
than it was in the time of our fathers. Many 
nations are wholly self-supporting in the 
essentials of life, but we are not in that happy 
category. It is absolutely necessary for this 
island to sell abroad. 

So Balfour spoke and thought and, unless the 
depth of conviction thus, from time to time, 
revealed is understood, his public actions 
cannot be explained. Throughout his half- 
century-long career in Parliament, he was faced 
by opponents who had sincerely persuaded 
themselves that the common man would make 
a better and a less selfish job of politics than 
had the aristocrats and the middle class. For 
Balfour, the virtuous common man was a myth 
like the noble savage of the eighteenth-century 
idealists. One man, in his view, was on the 
average the same as another and the more 
cooks there were stirring the political broth, 
the greater the chances of its being spoilt. This 
scepticism about progress along the pre- 
destined channels of late Victorian and 
Edwardian development was reinforced by a 
general philosophic caution. What he doubted 
was as much the dogmatism of science as that 
of religion. His voluminous writings on these 
subjects were summed up when he pointed out 
that “the sceptic says that, as we can prove 


nothing, we may believe anything. I say t at, 
as we believe a great deal and intend to go on 
believing it, we should be well advised to 
discover on what assumption we may believ. it 
most reasonably.” 

Against the background of this cast of mid, 
Balfour’s active career may be followed siep 
by step. It was an almost fabulously long 
innings. He went with Salisbury in the ‘rst 
train that entered Paris after the Commune yas 
defeated in 1871, only a few weeks after the 
King of Prussia had been declared Emperor 
of Germany in the Palace of Versailles. He 
signed, on behalf of his country, as Foreign 
Minister, in that great gallery where the 
Emperor William first became Emperor, the 
Treaty of Versailles that ended the Empire 
whose beginnings he had witnessed. He first 
joined the Cabinet in 1886, as Secretary for 
Scotland, and almost immediately afterwards, 
in a very few months, he became Irish 
Secretary. When, at the death of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, he became Leader of the House of 
Commons, he began a course of leadership 
of the party in the House which lasted for 
twenty years. That period included ten years 
of leadership of the whole House—a longer 
continuous leadership than that of any 
minister since Pitt. 

He was Prime Minister from the retirement 
of Salisbury in July, 1902, until the autumn of 
1905. The crushing Conservative defeat that 
followed strengthened the wish of one section 
of the Conservative Party to have a new leader. 
The “ Balfour Must Go” movement gained 
force in opposition and he did go in I9I1. 
There were then many prophets to foresee for 
him a dignified, academic future, perhaps as 
the head of a Cambridge college. Instead, the 
expectations of the Die Hards that he was 
politically finished were confounded. In 
August 1914 he returned to the Committee of 
Imperial Defence which he had originally 
established. He became First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the Coalition government in \\ay 
1915, Foreign Secretary from 1916 until 1919 
and Lord President of the Council until 1922. 
He held that office again from 1925 until 
1929—that is, until the year before his deat 1— 
and, throughout the Twenties, he was a })10- 
minent figure on the Commonwealth «ad 























































int. national stages. The leading British 
del: ate at the Washington Naval Conference 
at beginning of this decade, he was the 
dra sman, at the end of it, of the famous 
document that prepared the way for the 
Ste ote of Westminster and a new experiment 
in imperialism. 

> tenacity and staying power thus revealed 
der ed from Balfour’s ability to concentrate 
on ‘ne job in hand. He was a master of im- 
provisation, a Classical opportunist. His basic 
philosophy, as has been shown, never changed, 
but he turned that acute analytical eye like a 
microscope on to each successive problem as 
it came into focus. Ireland first showed the 
political world that there was an iron frame- 
work to those elegant and seemingly pliant 
proportions. “‘ Pretty Fanny,” the Irish first 
called him, and quickly changed the nickname 
to “ Bloody Balfour.” It was a high compli- 
ment from patriots who saw that they were 
faced with a man determined to treat them 
roughly and allergic to the blarney that had 
worked such wonders in the Liberal camp. 
Home Rule did not deserve, according to 
Balfour, to be described as a policy at all. It 
provided no solution of any Irish—or British— 
difference. It was a parliamentary device and 
not a constitutional remedy. His attitude 
towards Ireland is an early and good example 
both of his clear thinking and of the limitations 
of his thought. He saw through the illusion 
that Southern Ireland would be satisfied in the 
long run with anything short of independence. 
He realized that Britain was being challenged 
by a nationalist movement, but he thought this 
could be scotched by resolute common sense. 
“| look forward to a time,” he asserted 
optimistically, ““ when Irish patriotism will as 
easily combine with British patriotism as 
Scottish patriotism combines now.” It is still 
too carly to judge whether that assessment of the 
situation for Ireland—or for Scotland—will 
ultimately turn out to be sound. 

‘he magnitude of Balfour’s work may be 
measured by noting that his tenure of office as 
Prime Minister was no more than a brief and 
ing rious episode. He succeeded, in Mr. 
Chvrchill’s phrase, to an exhausted inheritance, 
anc \< cut a poor figure in his efforts to preserve 
part. unity without surrendering to Chamber- 


lain. His heart was not in the Tariff Reform 
controversy and, as Prime Minister, he did no 
more in home affairs than to mark time and 
postpone—and perhaps increase—the inevit- 
able Liberal victory. While this was preparing, 
his energies were much engaged in readjusting 
the balance of Europe and in cementing the 
Japanese and French alliances. When he came 
back into office in the first war he was an old 
man and content to use his great knowledge of 
affairs and towering prestige to put a brake, 
as often as he could, on Lloyd George. The 
gift for detached, constructive thought that 
never deserted him made him a source of 
wisdom in the cabinet, but he was not by 
temperament a leader. 

In private life Balfour enjoyed himself as a 
social and cultured bachelor. His charm at 
house and dinner parties cast its spell so widely 
that H. G. Wells came under it as much as did 
the aristocratic highbrows of the Souls. Al- 
though he was a Victorian, he looked farther 
back for the way of life that attracted him. 
The middle third of the nineteenth century, he 
confessed, did not appeal to him. It reminded 
him too much, he said, of Landseer’s pictures 
and of the revival of Gothic. He felt no 
sentiment of allegiance towards any of the 
intellectual dynasties which then held sway ; 
neither the. “thin lucidity of Mill nor the 
windy prophesyings of Carlyle,” neither 
Comte nor yet Newman were able to arouse 
in him the enthusiasm of a disciple. He 
turned with pleasure from the Corn Law 
squabbles to the Napoleonic wars, from 
Thackeray and Dickens to Scott and Miss 
Austen, from Tennyson and Browning to 
Keats, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Shelley. 
The eighteenth century soothed him. When 


*the jazz had stopped in his favourite Paris 


restaurant at the time of the peace conference, 
he would ask the chef d’orchestre to play him 
some eighteenth-century French music, after 
which he would walk home contentedly to bed. 
A man with such inner resources could afford, 
serenely and unruffled, to play his part in 
making the best of what he regarded as a bad 
job. And after all, would it turn out in the 
end to be a bad job ? Even democracy might 
work. One never knew. And anyway, sooner 
or later, there would be another Ice Age. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND 
by E. BONJOUR, H. S. OFFLER, and G. R. POTTER 
355. Nel 


[his book attempts to set out in plain and readable outline the story of the 
development of Switzerland from the earliest times until the present day. It 
embodies the results of recent research, and attention is paid to economic, 
artistic, and cultural matters as well as to geography and political history. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE GERMAN-SOVIET 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA TWO WORLD WARS 
1939-1945 1919-1939 
by RAYMOND DE BELOT a 
(late of the French Navy) ee 

; In 1919 Germany and Russia, the one 
Translated by James A. Field 255. net defeated, the other torn by revolution, 


turned distrustfully to each other in an 
effort to regain in the Councils of Europe 
the position denied to them by the vic- 
observe rather than to fight. In this volume torious Allies. In this basic action Professor 
he has written a brilliant account of the air Carr finds the key to European history 
and sea battle for the Mediterranean. between the wars. 


Rear-Admiral Raymond de Belot was 
condemned by the French surrender to 


CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
by HEATHER J. HARVEY 
305. net 
(Published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs) 


‘, .. It is nearly twenty years since Mr. G. E. H. Palmer’s useful handbook 
entitled Consultation and Co-operation in the British Commonwealth was issued. 
Since 1934 so much has come and gone in Commonwealth affairs that the 
need for a new handbook has been acutely felt. Miss Harvey’s book is therefore 
sure of a welcome and Chatham House deserves our warmest thanks for 


supplying our needs... .’ Times Literary Supplement 
plying Y oup| 
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A HISTORY 


A TORY OF IRELAND UNDER THE UNION, I801 


1922. By P. S. O’Hegarty. (Methuen. 


| have been concerned almost wholly 
wit!: political history, because that is the impor- 
tant part of history, and social and economic 
factors are subordinate to it.” Thus, in his 
Pr-jatory Note, does Mr. O’Hegarty lay one 
of his cards on the table. Some of his juniors 
may have their doubts about the value of that 
particular card, though Mr. O’Hegarty makes 
a good case for the truth of this assertion when 
applied to nineteenth-century Ireland in par- 
ticular. Those who do not know Mr. O’Hegarty 
may be surprised to read, a few lines further 
on, that “ I have read for the purposes of this 
book practically everything that has been put 
into print dealing with the period.” Being Mr. 
O’Hegarty, he almost certainly has. Further- 
more, he was himself an important actor in the 
last fifth of his narrative, and he has a remark- 
able memory for detail. 

It is probably true that no one who has not 
been to some extent, and for a long time, 
engaged in Irish affairs, can interpret them 
without the ignorance which is born of apathy, 
and the caricature which is the fruit of ignor- 
ance. The ideal historian of Ireland would be 
one who was half way towards not being able 
to see the trees for the wood. It matters little 
what period one is thinking of, for Irish 
political passion is nothing if not retrospective. 
It is not quite that Mr. O’Hegarty knows too 
much: rather that he feels too much about 
what he knows. Too much, that is, to be the 
ideal historian. But surely not too much to 
prevent him from having written an important 
and a useful book. Besides, it is refreshing to 
see the nineteenth-century conception of 
history deployed once more on the grand scale 
before it vanishes for ever. 

lt is not felicity of style which carries Mr. 
O’Hegarty’s narrative along, but rather his 
alert intellectual sympathy with the problems 
and the aspirations of the leaders of Irish public 
opinion : O’Connell, Davis, Mitchel, Parnell. 
The strength of this book is in its analysis of 
srand strategy of the national movement : 
ery point Mr. O’Hegarty is able effortlessly 
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to tell us why O’Connell had to do this, why 
Parnell could not do that. The author’s view- 
point is an evolutionary one : his hero is the 
emergent Irish people. It is here that the 
serious weakness of his book lies. In its early 
pages he pays an obviously sincere tribute to 
the ideal of 1848 : “‘ the Irish Nation, neither 
Gael nor Seanghall, neither Catholic nor Pro- 
testant, but Irish.” In its later pages he says, 
“The Gaelic League was not alone a re-dis- 
covery of the language but a re-discovery of 
the nation, a resurrection of the Gael. It was 
the Underground Nation reaching back to 
fundamentals.” Between the comprehensive- 
ness of the first and the exclusiveness of the 
second lies the tragedy of Irish history in the 
last hundred years. Yet we are asked to accept 
it as, on the whole, a story with a happy ending. 
We are asked to accept a substitute hero, taking 
curtain calls, instead of the hero we acclaimed 
when he first came on the stage. 

Mr. O’Hegarty has failed, in short, to face 
up to the problem of the Protestant North- 
East. The plea that all significant history is 
political history cannot excuse the entire 
omission of even one sentence about the 
struggles of Henry Montgomery and Henry 
Cooke. It is not as though Mr. O’Hegarty, 
for all his disclaimers, were either ignorant of 
or unintesested in, the para-political factors. 
His Chapter XXVIII, on Education, with its 
revealing quotations from Bishop Magaurin 
“J.K.L.” and Archbishop Whately, is much 
nearer the heart of the matter than would be 
supposed from the inconspicuous position 
given to it by Mr. O’Hegarty. The Irish 
National Education system broke down because 
of “‘ the extraordinary illiberalism of the Ulster 
Presbyterians . . . and the inflexible and deter- 
mined opposition . . . of John MacHale ” the 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam. An Irish 
Presbyterian historian would doubtless say 
the same thing, but with the epithets trans- 
posed. Something better than this is needed, 
if we are to understand and not merely to feel. 

There is one Irish leader with whom Mr. 
O’Hegarty feels no sympathy. Mr. De Valera 
is dragged by the neck into the book and even 
on to its title-page so that Mr. O’Hegarty can 










































butcher him to make a Fine Gael holiday. It is 
probable that every fact adduced by Mr. O’Hegarty 
is correct as he gives it. But, in spite of the mirac- 
ulous example of Gibbon, an historian should if 
possible refrain from writing about something he 
dislikes and does not understand, be it Mr. De 
Valera or the Belfast Unionists. Every Englishman, 
on the other hand, should be made to read Mr. 
O’Hegarty’s moving and eloquent pages on 
Gladstone, whom with characteristic dogmatism he 
describes as “ the last great English statesman.” 

This is a long book, and not always easy reading. 
But it is refreshing to read a history full of heroes 
and villains. When such a history is documented 
as this is, how much better than the history which is 
neither passionate nor precise. 


MAURICE CRAIG. 


NAPIER 


CHARLES NAPIER, 1782-1853, FRIEND AND FIGHTER. 
By Rosamond Lawrence. (fohn Murray. 21s.) 
What is the story behind Napier’s statue in 

Trafalgar Square ? We read on its pedestal that it 

was “erected by public subscription, the most 

numerous contributors being private soldiers.” 

But what mid-Victorian compromise between official 

pressure and genuinely voluntary gratitude raised 

the money ? And where did the idea of a statue 
originate ? It seems unlikely that those who at the 
time had the last word about the erection of statues 
were inspired by nothing but affection and gratitude: 
unless it was gratitude for the fact that the old 

Radical was safely dead. 

At any rate, the statue, together with Punch’s 
famous ‘* Peccavi ’’ Pun, have between them labelled 
Napier “ The Conqueror of the Scinde,” and it 
must have been with some relief that the Whitehall 
mind, Napier’s first and last enemy throughout his 
unpredictable career, came to understand that by 
erecting a statue to the conqueror the demanding 
reformer might be interred. For to Whitehall, this 
cousin of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Charles 
James Fox had always seemed a man of the extreme 
Left, an irremovable irritant and inconvenient 
reminder of now much easier it was to hang agitators 
than to remove the cause of discontent. Napier spent 
his life advocating justice for the “ other nation,” 
whether Irish or Greek, whether private soldier or 
Chartist, whether Indian or English : “ starving men 
cannot wait’’ he writes four weeks after he was 
given the Northern Command, where he diagnosed 
that the Chartist threat has “‘ been produced by Tory 
injustice and Whig imbecility.”’ Not that this aris- 
tocratic individualist was ever a revolutionary in the 
sense that he would dream of justice achieved by 
bloodshed. His passionate sympathies belonged to 
the cause of conciliation and of peace. He knew 
what administrative effort these ideals required ; 
he also knew that the authorities were averse to 
making it, both in colonial and in home affairs. 
The Napier temper exploded ; but he was poor with 
ne private resources beyond his army pay, and his 
career took its long controversial and tempestuous 
course of appointments and resignations. 

Lady Lawrence’s new book must be classed 
among the Palm Court School of Historical Bio- 
graphies. She does with Napier what the arrangers 
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of Lilac Time did to Schubert. She has chosen 
sentimental approach, and her rare moments 
reflective analysis are strangely naive, even ianoc 
“Charles was seeing much of his cousin Cha 
James Fox and presumably being influenced by 
politics ’’ she says on page 24. Or “‘ when Byron 
dying Charles was uppermost in his mind” (peze 
70). Needless to say, when Byron recommenc:d 
Colonel Napier to the Greek Committee in Lonc jn 
he was not dying—but when he did was Char es 
likely to be uppermost in his mind? This shows 
how lightly, how playfully, the Palm Court School 
parts company with fact. 

There is, certainly, genuine Napier in the bx 
Lady Lawrence puts future biographers under 
obligation by revealing, for the first time, Napic:’s 
affair with a lady of Greece, a union which 
blessed with two daughters. The author assures 
that, despite this unmarried mother in his | 
“Charles had always been chivalrous and cl 
living.”’ The lady herself seems to have been a highly 
temperamental, fierce, even Medea-like figur 
torn, so it is hinted, between patriotic resentment 
of the British Army of Occupation and a natural 
liking for its younger officers. It is our loss tha 
Lady Lawrence regards all this as a “ difficulty t 
which no satisfactory explanation can be offered.’ 

In her Indian chapters Lady Lawrence, as « 
would expect from any one bearing that fam: 
name, proves a more vivid and experienced guic 
both style and story benefit at times from the r 
traint and precision born from instinctive knowledge. 
These improvements in appearance, however, do 
not benefit Napier’s position in Indian history—they 
merely concern the surface and the more trivial 
incidents of the final climax of his pilgrimage. At 
this period Napier began to grow into something of a 
Far Eastern Abraham Lincoln—to judge by the spirit 
of his administration rather than by the opportunitie 
he was given by Whitehall and the East Indian 
Company. “It is glorious to crush Scindian Whig- 
gism,” he noted in his diary after his astonishing 
victory at Miani, “ there are no Whig Poor-Laws 
here.”’ As for the future of India, ‘‘ English and 
Indian may be amalgamated by just and equal laws. 
until we are no longer strangers. The final result of 
our Indian conquests,’’ Napier goes on ominously. 
““no man can predict, but if we take the people | 
the hand we can count on ruling India for age 
This is the tone which Whitehall, no less than t! 
*““24 Men of Leadenhead Street,” wanted at all 
costs to suppress, and it is tragic that it remains 
unrecorded in Lady Lawrence’s biographical arrange- 
ment of anecdotes. But Charles James Napic 
fame, however, the story and glory of his agon 
and quiet triumphs, are still capable of growing into 
a living image. We must hope, and after all he has 
been dead a mere hundred years, that one day he will 
become what he always was : rather more than o1 
the martial Conqueror of the Scinde. 
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HAROLD KwRTZ. 


THE ART OF MINIATURE 


ENGLISH PORTRAIT MINIATURES. By Graham Reynol! 
(Adam and Charles Black. 21s.) 
The portrait miniature originated in the e 
sixteenth century through the conduence of 
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ons : the illuminated manuscript of the middle- 
ind the Roman portrait medal. To Holbein, 
the founder of this medium, can be traczd 
re than twelve extant miniatures. But he set the 
vith the portrayal of royal and noble personages, 
enceforth portrait miniatures are of first-rate 
rtance as historical documents, quite apart from 
intrinsic artistic value. It became customary for 
h kings to appoint court-limners, and from 
1 Elizabeth to George III a splendid series of 
icter-studies on vellum, ivory or enamel bring 
e successive periods of English history. 
lolbein’s emphasis was on deep penetration of 
cter, a linear style of contour and subtle 
ces of tone. The glory of English miniature 
ting in Elizabethan times is Holbein’s follower, 
olas Hilliard. To Hilliard is due the Elizabethan 
yn of modelling in the light without shadows. 
a very well favoured woman stand in place 
re is great shadow, yet showeth she lovely, not 
use of the shadow, but because of her sweet 
ir.’  Hilliard’s strength is in his “‘ flowing 
igraphic drawing.”’ Isaac Oliver, by contrast, 
not disdain the shadow which Hilliard con- 
ned. To Hilliard’s emphasis on line he opposed 
ree-dimensional form and graduation of tone. 
- accession of James I was stimulating to Oliver, 
o found himself in sympathy with “ the coarser 


rained opulence ”’ of that reign. In the seventeenth 


tury Samuel Cooper bears the palm. To him are 
such famous countenances as that of Oliver 


romwell, the Duke of Monmouth as a boy and 


‘en Catherine of Braganza. His work is an ines- 


timable visual record of the age of Charles II, and 


for him that Evelyn held the candle while he 
drawing the King. Cooper’s portraits are lit 


rom above, underlining all the marks of character 


h 
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nd the heroic in his sitters.” 


vrinkled cheeks and furrowed brows, 
the hardliving age.” 
Mr. Graham Reynolds continues his spirited 


common 


irvey, alternatingly biographic and aesthetic, to 
Thomas Flatman, who carried the coarseness and 


» grand manner of Cooper to an extreme by his 
isceptibility of the expansive, the temperamental 
After him Lawrence 
sse reflected “‘ the confidence and the cynicism ” 
he late seventeenth-century court, while Bernard 
combined the Kneller style of portraiture with 
w Baroque sense of movement. Of his portrait 
Lady Jane Codd as a child the author remarks 
tily, though unkindly, that “ her head sways on 
ody like a flower shaken by the wind and she 
the spectator in a way for which a little girl 
ld be slapped.” The  eighteenth-century 
iturist is nobly represented by Jeremiah Meyer 
his china-like elegance, by Richard Cosway, 
rcissistic and ebullient ’’ and others, while even 
e nineteenth century the art of limning was kept 
by such vital craftsmen as Andrew Robertson 
Sir William Charles Ross. The invention of 
ography broke the long tradition of portrait 
iture. At the Royal Academy of 1810 well over 
hundred miniatures were exhibited. But by 
this number had dwindled to thirty-three. 
Graham Reynolds has written an exhaustive 
cholarly summary of an art which for three 
ired years was the most exquisitely English 
‘ibution to European portraiture. 


F. M. GODFREY. 
nued on page 433 
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PETER QUENNELL 
Spring in Sicily 


The Editor of HISTORY TODAY gives us a 
diverting and yet informative picture. of history, 
architecture, landscape and life on one of the most 
interesting and perhaps least known parts of Europe 
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QUENTIN BELL & 
HELMUT GERNSHEIM 


Those Impossible 
English 


From his truly unique collection of Victorian and 
Edwardian photographs, Helmut Gernsheim has 
chosen over two hundred pictures illustrating the 
changing social manners and habits of the English 
An illuminating essay and thoughtful yet provocative 
captions by Quentin Bell complement the pictures 
and make this book an original conspectus of a 
century of English social life 
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ENGLISH COSTUME 
200 B.C. to 1950 


Doreen Yarwood 
This new reference work for the student and 
the library includes over soo illustrations and 


11 colour plates. 


“Provides a great mass of useful information 
which will not be found in so compendious 


or so systematic a form in any other single 
volume.” — Times Literary Supplement 
Royal SVO. 34s 
PREHISTORIC IRELAND 
Joseph Raftery 

The Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the 
National Museum of Ireland has written 
the best general study of Ireland’s rich 
archaeological remains 
Profusely illustrated 16s. 
THE CINQUE PORTS 

R. F. & F. W. Jessup 
Miss Elizabeth Bowen in her foreword 
describes this book as “a blend of por- 


traiture with history, a picture of yesterday 
in the frame of today”. Over so photographs 
illustrate this account of the Five Ports, with 
Winchelsea and Rye. gs. 6d. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 
OF COMMONWEALTH HISTORY 


June 20, 1879 


THE AFRIKANDER BOND 


The failure of the annexation of the Transvaal in 
1877, the War of Independence and the British 
defeat at Majuba in 1881, gave a fresh impetus to 
the ideas of ‘‘ Africa for the Afrikanders.”’ 
independence for themselves and of something much 
less for the native peoples had animated the Voor- 
trekkers, but since the discovery of the Diamond 
Fields, with the consequent inrush of alien settlers, 
a new Boer Republicanism began to spread through- 
out South Africa. 

As early as 1873 associations of Dutch farmers 
had been formed, but their objects were more 
cultural and literary than political. In 1875 the 
** Society of True South Africans,’ founded by the 
Rev. S. J. du Toit of Paarl, took as its purpose the 
defence of “our language, our nation and our 
people.” The following year the first Afrikaans 
newspaper was published, Di Afrikaanse Patriot, and 
it was not long before political issues came to the 
fore. This was due partly to the resistance of the 
supporters of the High Dutch party, who resented 
the attempt to popularize Afrikaans at the expense 
of the literary language of High Dutch, but mainly 
to the opposition of Jan Hofmeyr, a journalist with 
strong political views, who in 1878 established a 
Farmers’ Protection Society as a means of en- 
couraging political activity among the Dutch farmers. 
To counteract the influence of Hofmeyr, du Toit 
proposed in Di Patriot on June 20, 1879, and again 
on July 4, the formation of a new organization, ‘* The 
Afrikander Bond,” with the aim of a “‘ United South 
Africa with its own Flag.” This would involve 
“the expulsion of the English usurper by arms and 
the aid of foreign powers, by boycotting English 
people and trade, and by the assertion of the Afri- 
kaans language.”” The Bond achieved some success 
in the Free State and after the British defeats in 1881 
made considerable advances in Cape Colony. 
Hofmeyr, though anxious to obtain the unity of 
South Africa, bitterly opposed the Bond; he 
recognized that it could have little chance of success 
while the British held control of the sea, and 
that it would also lead to the domination of either 
Kruger in the Transvaal or Joubert in the Free 
State. 

In these circumstances, it was natural that Hofmeyr 
should draw towards Cecil Rhodes, then fast becom- 
ing the leading Englishman in South Africa. Rhodes 
was strongly sympathetic towards self-dependence 
and co-operation between all colonists of whatever 
descent—objects in which Hofmeyr himself believed. 
The alliance was concluded a few years later, and for 
a while kept the Bond at bay. The Jameson Raid 
in 1896, however, brought the Afrikander Bond and 
Hofmeyr together, and the Bond became the one 
organized political body in South Africa. Seven 
vears later, after the South African War, it took the 
name of the South African Party under J. X. 
Merriman, Premier of Cape Colony. 


Love of 
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July 1, 1895 
THE EAST AFRICAN PROTECTORATE 

For centuries the world had been in ignorance ot 
sources of the Nile, and in the mid-nineteenth 
century nothing was known of what lay beyond 
Gondokoro, in the Southern Sudan, reached by an 
expedition dispatched by Mehemet Ali in 141, 
In 1857 the first effort was made to reach the interior 
from the East Coast of Africa when an expedition 
set out from Zanzibar under Burton and Speke. ‘The 
following February Burton discovered Lake Tangan- 
yika, but, falling ill, left Speke to make further 
investigations to the north. In August 1858 Speke 
reached the shores of the lake which he named 
Victoria Nyanza. On his return to England, in 
advance of Burton, he rightly announced it as the 
main source of the Nile, but a long controversy with 
Burton followed. In 1860, starting from Bagamoyo 
in Tanganyika, Speke undertook a second expedition; 
a year later he reached the Nile, and discovered the 
Ripon Falls on July 28, 1862. Moving down river, 
he arrived at Gondokoro in time to meet San 
Baker, who had come up from Khartoum. Thus t 
course of the Nile had at last been traced. 

Meanwhile, in the trail of the explorers, came th 
missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, who 
established settlements among the native tribes. 
The interest of the British Government was aro: 
through its desire, for both humanitarian 
commercial reasons, to stamp out the slave trade. 
France, Belgium and Portugal were also concerned 


4Ci 


ised 
; 
and 


but it was the arrival of the Germans on the East 
Coast that brought matters to a head. Conventions 
regarding the respective spheres of influence of 
Britain and Germany were negotiated in 1886, and 
confirmed by treaty in 1890. 

Two years previously the British East African 
Association had been granted chartered rights ; but 
the task of administration and of dealing with triba 
conflicts, complicated as they were by dispute 
between rival missionary bodies, proved too much, 
and the Association decided to withdraw 
Uganda, concentrating its activities in what is now 
Kenya. Accordingly, the British Government 
stepped in, and on April 12, 1894, announced a 
Protectorate over Uganda, thus confirming the 
action of Sir Gerald Portal who had proclaimed « 
provisional Protectorate a year previously. 

Operations in Kenya proved no easier for the 
Association, and in 1895 it decided to suspend 
activities. The home Government thereupon pro- 
claimed the British East African Protectorate uncer 
the administration of the Foreign Office on Jul) 
1895. The Association was compensated and the 
Sultan of Zanzibar awarded an annual indemnity of 
£17,000. The construction of a railway line was 
begun, to connect the coast with Lake Victoria, and 
the control of the Protectorate transferred to the 
Colonial Office. A constitutional government uncer 
a Governor-General and an Executive Council 
set up the following year. In 1920 the Protector:te 
was annexed and Kenya Colony with its pres 
constitution established. 
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1K REVIEWS—continued 
REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 


EVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 1815-1871. 
John Plamenatz. (Longmans. 16s.) 
iis is an account, rather than an explanation, 
various groups inspired by the Republican and 
ist doctrines that were active in France, 
rope’s school of revolution,” between 1815 and 
_ These groups, wishing to destroy the monarchy 
1er Bourbon or Bonapartist, were for the most 
not all revolutionary ; they were fitter to be 
nthropists than leaders of revolt. Blanqui, the 
famous of nineteenth-century revolutionaries, 
nical: he began his career on the barricades 
27 without quite knowing what he was fighting 
ind remained innocent of theory as long as he 
His reputation was formidable, but every 
rection he organized failed. As Mr. Plamenatz 
rks, leaders do not start revolutions ; they take 
rol of them after they have begun. 
hese groups were the spiritual posterity of the 
revolution, which, in one or another of its 
es, was the example and inspiration of them all. 
ng this period, France relived the history of 


) to 1815, in what Professor Namier has called a 
y-motion film of great events. Mr. Plamenatz 
irately senses that many of his characters were 
rionettes in a performance that had to be gone 
rough. ‘‘ There were established precedents in 
nce to guide men’s actions after a successful 
-volution.”” Men allowed their historical feelings 
run away with them—the July Revolution (1830) 


a play in which only the actors and a small part 


their audience were interested ; most of the 
lience paid so little attention that they failed to 


ice who played the leading part. By 1848, even 


actors missed their cues. The Republicans then 


| the stage to themselves and, failing to do what 


expected of them, were at last driven off it. 
he defeat of 1870 and the bankruptcy of heroic 


ends caused France to awake from this dream- 


By then, a France more urban, more literate, 
: industrial, was willing to listen seriously to the 


ublicans, who ultimately accomplished what the 


t revolutionaries had failed to do—make France 


publican and democratic. As well as being the 


of government that would divide Frenchmen 
republicanism was more positively desired 
iny alternative, and it was no longer possible to 
‘rance against the wishes of the majority. For a 
while, the royalists had a slender chance to 
France a parliamentary and democratic 
rchy, but they could not seize it : republicanism, 
trongest political force amongst many weak, 
dited alternatives, succeeded. 
ialism was the natural product of the 
ican interest in the welfare of their most 
e allies, the poor—a simple extension to the 
phere of the political doctrines of the eighteenth 
y philosophers and bourgeois revolutionaries. 
il equality could not exist until social in- 
y diminished ; the rights of man were as much 
- workers as for others. The common man 
e assured of security as well as suffrage. The 
revolution, even in its republican phase, was 
a bourgeois revolution. Not a single person 
hen attained power and influence in France 
be described as either a socialist or a com- 
Before 1848, such revolutionary socialism 
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Charles Napier 
Friend and Fighter, 1782-1853 
ROSAMOND LAWRENCE 


A vivid study of the Conqueror of Scinde. 
The many extracts from Napier’s letters 
give an incredibly graphic account of the 
strategy and vicissitudes of the Peninsular 
War. The measure of his personality 
was that of his famous mother, Lady 
Sarah Lennox. Illustrated. 21s. net 


2nd Printing 
Omar Khayyam 


A New Version Based upon 


Recent Discoveries 
Prof. A. J. ARBERRY LITT. D. 


Manchester Guardian. 
** Professor Arberry has packed into a 
preface of only 45 pages an exciting story 
of literary detection and a comparison of 
Omar and FitzGerald. Omar has thus come 
back into history no longer a minor poet 
but a real person and rehabilitated master. 
He returns as a rather different person.” 
15s. net 
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Just Out . . A New Book by 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Understanding 
Europe 


Europe is something far more than merely 
a collection of nations which happen to be 
close together, and what we see threatened 
there today is the whole of our European 
society and culture. In order to save it, 
Christopher Dawson insists, we must 
understand it, and we can only do so in the 
context of its history—and from its building 
in the past we can see how to rebuild in the 
future. 


16/- net 


Mr. Dawson surveys the crisis in the various 
parts of Europe, and in Europe in relation 
with Asia. Here, too, he writes for the first 
time on Europe’s relations with America 
and the other “new” countries. 
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as existed was a matter of conspiracy and advent :re 
rather than of doctrine—Utopian escapes 

humanitarian panaceas held sway here also. Pr 
hon’s influence was important only after 1848, 
then confined to urban workers. By rejec 
communism, he appealed to one of the stronyest 
passions of the French worker, the ambition tc be 
his own master. 

Mr. Plamenatz concludes by vigorously contesi ng 
the thesis of Marx that class interest and inevits5le 
conflict were responsible for the events of June 1 448 
and May 1871. Though the most terrible cass 
conflicts of the nineteenth century, neither happened 
through the permanent interests of the combatants 
being irreconcilable. This lucid common-sense 
work, containing many valuable comments on 
French affairs in general, assembles in one volume 
the previously scattered facts and theories of the 
French radical and revolutionary movements for the 
period it discusses. 


nats 


ERIC ROBsOo 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN GREECI 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By C. M. 


Woodhouse. (Hutchinson’s University Lib» 

8s. 6d.) 

The Greek revolt against Turkish rule in 1821 
is one of the earliest and most important cases for 


study by the historian of nineteenth-century 
nationalism. Its causes were neither simple nor 
obvious ; it is more than usually difficult to dis- 


tinguish the effects of material disabilities or hard- 
ships from the theoretical motives for taking up arms. 
Colonel Woodhouse follows Professor Toynbee in 
discerning in modern Greek history two incom- 
patible ambitions ; “to usurp the heritage of the 
Turkish Empire as a ‘ going concern’ under Greek 
management, and to secede from it as an independent 
Greek state.” After 1821, the military campaign 
was fought for the latter object, under extremely 
difficult conditions. Turkish power, though declining, 
was still formidable ; the states of Europe were at 
first unanimous in condemning the revolt on 
principle ; the nationalist cause suffered from 
treachery, ambition and political ineptitude in many 
of its leaders. 

Colonel Woodhouse’s little book claims to give 
the war “ its historical setting,’’ and to be a work of 
synthesis rather than research. It brings together 
the fruit of specialized work on military and diplo- 
matic history, on Turkish administration, Greek 
political intrigues, and European opinion. These 
diverse threads are handled with much success ; if 
the pages sometimes seem overcrowded with detail, 
the details illuminate rather than obscure the story. 


During the recent war, Colonel Woodhouse com- 
manded the Allied Military Mission to Greek 
guerillas in German-occupied Greece ; he knows 
the country and the people, and has himself 
experienced events which have something in common 
with those he describes here. His concern with the 
contemporary sharpens his understanding of the 


past; he possesses that faculté d’apprehension du 
vivant which Marc Bloch called the master-quality 
of the historian. This reveals itself in Woodhouse’s 
geographical sense, in his command of little-known 
literary sources, in many shrewd comparisons wich 
from a man lacking his experience might have seemed 
forced and maladroit. These special qualities, added 
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to sund historical equipment and a vivid, fluent 
anc isive style, have produced a book of wide 
as t recent work on this theme has dealt with 
the ects of the war on European diplomacy ; 
Co! Woodhouse acknowledges his debt to the 
res hes of Mr. Crawley, and points his findings 
furtt <r. The Greeks obtained external assistance 
larg by accident. British Governments, little 
m by the death of Byron, acted only as they 
sal sir own interests involved ; indecision, vague 
thin«ing, and coincidence probably counted for more 
than the conscious policy of Canning. Colonel 
Woodhouse suggests that Greece’s fortune lay in the 
“unusual fact that Britain had four prime 
ministers during the twelve months which followed 
the ynference of London in 1827, and had them 
in exactly the right order.” The Russian govern- 
me too, regarded Greek affairs in the context 
of sir own short-term policy, notably towards 
Turkey. “I detest, I abhor the Greeks, I consider 
them as revolted subjects and I do not desire their 
independence,” wrote Nicholas I. ‘“‘ My grievance 
is against the Turks’ conduct to Russia.” In both 
British and Russian policy towards Greece, these 


patterns have since tended to recur. They make an 
interesting but hardly inspiring story ; and on the 
whole Colonel Woodhouse prefers to centre his 
narrative in Greece itself. If his book has a hero 
it is Makriyiannis, most attractive of the patriot 
leaders ; if it has a theme, it is that of Pouqueville : 
les Grecs sont étonnants dans Il’ adversité. 
J.D. HARGREAVES. 


ROOSEVELT 


THE ROOSEVELT LETTERS. Volume III, 1928-1945. 
Edited by Elliott Roosevelt and Joseph Lash. 
George Harrap & Co. 30s.) 

A riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an 
enigma.” It was not to his Western partner in the 
Grand Alliance that Mr. Churchill applied his 
famous description, but to Soviet Russia. Yet in 
fact the figure of Roosevelt, for all the publicity that 
beat upon him (and in which he basked), is as 
deserving of the description. Those who knew him 
best had to admit that they often felt they did not 
know him at all. The affections and the hatreds 
which he inspired were often curiously unrooted in 
an understanding of his intentions. He had awide— 
indeed for a man in his position an almost uniquely 
wide—acquaintance, but he seemed to show to every 
man a different facet of his personality. 

One might reasonably hope that such a sphinx- 
like figure would reveal himself in his personal corre- 
spondence. But now that we have the last, and most 
important, volume of his correspondence before us, 
that hope must be abandoned. The “ essential ” 
Roosevelt is not here. There are all sorts of revealing 
glimpses—the snobbery latent in the avid com- 
munications with royal personages, the flashing 
temper directed at a malicious critic, the occasional 
Ch cuckoo-land statesmanship manifested in a 
draft scheme for allocating world government 
(“ ecucation in China, religion at the Taj Mahal, 
heal‘: at the north of Panama City, economics and 


fina in Russia and art in Paris ’’) and the strong 
uncomplicated human feeling revealed in his report 
t Roosevelt on the sudden death of his body- 
gu It is these recurrent glimpses that make this 
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OPERAS 


ON LONG PLAYING 





Have you ever thought what long playing 


means to the complete recorded opera? No 


longer need you struggle with an armful of 


records. Today, two or three long playing records 


will give you in most cases a complete opera 


—‘* La Bohéme’”’, for instance. Or if your taste 


is for the music dramas of Wagner, you can 


now have “‘ Die Meistersinger 


” 


on only six L.P. 


records, whereas in the past, they have occupied 


no less than thirty-four ordinary records. 


The following are some of the operas included in 


the Decca classical library of long playing 334 r.p.m. 


records, of which more than three hundred are 


now available. 


“ Madama Butterfly’ (Puccini) 
Soloists, with Chorus 

and Orch. of the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia, Rome, 

cond. Alberto Erede 

LXT 2638-40 


* Carmen” (Bizet) 

Soloists, with Chorus 

and Orch. of l'Opera-Comique, 
Paris, cond. Albert Wolff 
LXT 2615-7 


“ Die Entfuhrung 

aus dem Serail*’ (Mozart) 
Boloists and Chorus, with 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orch., 
cond. Josef Krips 

LXT 2536-8 


“ Die Fledermaus” 

(Johann Strauss) 

Soloists and Chorus, with 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orch., 
cond. Clemens Krauss 

LXT 2550-1 


“* Manon’ (Massenet) 
Soloists, with Chorus and 
Orch. of !Op ra-Comique 
Paris, cond. Albert Wolff 
LXT 2615-20 


“ Die Meistersinger 

von Nurnberg” (Wagner) 
Soloists and chorus 

with The Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conductor 

Hans Knappertsebusch 

LXT 2659-64 


(Acte I and III separately 
on LXT 2646-7 
and LXT 2448-50) 


“ Parsifal’’ (Wagner) 
Recorded at The Bayreuth 
Festival, 1951, and ixeued 
with the approval of 


Wieland Wagner; conductor 
Hane Knappertsbusch 
LXT 2651-6 





DECCAHS 


Long Playing records 


The Decea Record Co. Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, 8.W.$ 
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collection, scrappy and capricious as it is, a we! 
addition to Roosevelt literature, but the tanta 
thing is that, for all their vividness, they r 
isolated glimpses ; they do not add up to a 
personality. 

This is due not only to Roosevelt’s own b 
complexity, but also to a chracteristic of his m 
of living and governing which should set the 
confident historian back on his haunches. 
Churchill described his wartime administrati 
government by the written word ; for everythin 
was done there was a record. Mr. Roosevelt 
the exact reverse, government by the oral 
It had every possible appeal for him ; it suit 
age of radio and a voice of unusual expressiv 
It was quick, untrammelled, revocable. It pre 
him from the bondage of the worst of all prece 
one’s own, and left his adventurous spirit fi 
make its own history as it went along. But how 
the recorder of history who has the job afterwa 
trying to piece the bits together ? 
aversion to the /ittera scripta presents an a 
insuperable problem. Though the magic of s 
can preserve on wax or tape the winged word 
was intended for a public audience it can do lit 
rescue from the wasting air those White Hous« 
versations which for thirteen years largely deter: 
the government of the United States. 


Thus towards these letters the historian’s at 


must remain ambivalent. He will welcome 

but at the same time he will not rate ther 
highly. He will continue to look to the recor 
those who knew-the breathing, speaking Roc 


for the surest clues to the man whom Fra 
Perkins described as “‘ the most complicated hu 


being I ever knew.” 
H. G. NICHOL 


CHINA AND BRITAIN 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE OPENING OF CHINA I8¢ 
By Michael Greenberg. (Cambridge Uni 
Press. 21s.) 

The fact that there is practically nothing of ( 
in this book is a matter of criticism for its title 
Mr. Greenberg has added to the Cambridge St 
in Economic History an acute analysis of an ele 


in the pattern of British commercial expa: 


during the first half of the nineteenth century 
has much that is new to contribute to the picti 
financial interdependence between the lL 
Kingdom, the East India Company and the “‘Co 
Merchants” trading between India and China 
material being principally derived from the arc 
of that fabulous firm Jardine Matheson— 
preserved in the Cambridge University Li! 
What is old in Mr. Greenberg’s study, but nor 


less valuable, are his references to the reports o! 
East India Company’s Select Committee at Cant 


the remarks of the newspapers published by 
foreign commercial community there and 
proceedings of Parliamentary committees \ 
inquired into the circumstances of the China 
in 1830-31. The story which comes from this 
thesis is fascinating. Tax on tea from China prc 
a tenth of British Government revenue ; payme 
the tea involved at first an intolerable drain of bi 
Sale of opium, mainly for export to China, acco 
for one-seventh of the total revenue of British I 
but East Indiamen were barred from carryin 
opium to China, whose Government had forb 
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t. No Englishman, other than the “ super- 
’ of the East India Company, were allowed 
r trade in Canton ; but there were Prussian 
Sardinian Consuls, Hanoverian Consuls, 
, Captain of Infantry, a Vice-Consul for the 
Republic of Genoa—all Englishmen, all 
rs of opium and all ready, and needed, to 
eir receipts with the East India Company’s 
tatives in Canton for Bills on London. Thus 
ip to view the triangle of largely discreditable 
vhich reverses the conventional view of 
in expansion into Asia. It was, as Mr. 
»rg shows, opium which first balanced, and 
erbalanced in favour of England, the basic 
ie from China ; this overbalance resulted in 
of silver from China, a development that 
ted the Chinese to suppress the opium trade ; 
ve, in turn, brought about armed British 
ition, which led to the establishment of 
ions and a century of economic domination 
West. 
period of transition, with opium the catalyst, 
one covered by Mr. Greenberg’s study ; he 
well how the interests of the opium traders 
Manchester Free Traders, representing 
rial Britain’s expanding export needs, com- 
to force a forward policy against a China 
still, in Chien Lung’s words, “ possesses all 
sets no value on objects strange and ingenious 
;no use for your country’s manufactures.”’ So 
inghai built. Since Mr. Greenberg is looking at 
ige in the history of Anglo-Chinese relations 


y through the eyes of men whose main interest 


opium trade, a critical analysis of the wider 
pments in the political sphere, and particularly 
inese internal affairs, is rather beyond his scope. 


preface offers fair warning of this when he says that 
tudy “‘ gives an account of the activities of the 


merchants in China” ; this warning should 

be reinforced by the suggestion that his 
must remain an addendum to the works of 

Costin, Latourette, Pratt and others. It 
1s, however, a work of original research which 
siderably to our understanding of some of 

yr factors which led to the Ch’ing Empire’s 
r of humiliations, and in part to the revived 
lism of recent years. 

PETER HUME. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSAL GENIUS 
n amateur historian deeply interested in the 
1, | would like to attempt an answer to your 
‘When did it become impossible for an 
{ man to grasp, at least in its broader and 
neral outlines, the entire extent of European 


universal grasp really impossible today ? 
e lack of universal genius due to the lack of 
yn, desire and will to achieve which charac- 
especially the Renaissance, and to a lesser 
everal other great eras ? 
ise the ideal of a universal genius is not 
today, does that mean the feat is now 
le? We should remember that our educa- 
, though elementary, seeks to impart both 
science, and that specialization is a result 
" economic competition and the speed of 
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events than of an overwhelming amount of signi! 


ant 
knowledge to be absorbed. Mr. Churchill is a writer 
and painter as well as a politician; the muany- 


sidedness of Dr. Schweitzer rivals that of any his- 
torical personage. Modern all-rounders, like 
and Wells, seem to be dilettantes, Bouvard: 
Pécuchets, not because the vast extent of know 
is altogether too much for them, but because ‘hey 
lack the compelling genius of a Da Vinci or a Go-the, 
nor have the clear goals of a settled and inspiring age, 


This may seem a far-fetched view, but it must be 
admitted that universal genius is anyway very rare 
and always incomplete in some way : man cannot 
attain perfection. Also that many of the greatest men 
have been content to explore only one or two avenues 


of human progress, with Buddha and Christ, Shekes- 
peare and Rembrandt, Newton and Beethoven 
** specialization ’” is not a modern invention. And 
at least a few men since Milton have bettered him 
and rivalled Alberti, Da Vinci and Francis Bacon 


for sheer universality: Voltaire, William Blake, 
Goethe, John Stuart Mill, William Morris, Samuel 
Butler, the Arnolds and Albert Schweitzer may be 
mentioned. They are not all equally great, but all 
employed a diversity of talents and sought some 
comprehension of the various fields of human 
endeavour. 

Our century has suffered harshly from war and 


economic strain, mental and moral confusion— 
almost collapse. The high ideals of a brilliant culture 
have faded, our society is content with triviality and 
sex-sensationalism, we wander guideless and goal- 
less in the plain and great mountains wait to be 
climbed but are not seen : we look too much to the 
ground. But human culture, where not utterly 
destroyed, is cumulative, and given a new stimulus, 
a new vision, why not a greater Renaissance ? And 
what kind of Renaissance can be conceived without 
universality of grasp ? It is certainly not impossible ; 
it has merely been lost sight of. 
Yours, etc., 
BRIAN D. TIDDEMAN, 
Blackheath, S.E.3 


SIR, 

The question raised by the writer of the Foreword 
to your April issue would seem to permit of only one 
answer, namely, that it is not possible to tie down 
with any great exactitude the date at which men 
could no longer take all knowledge for their province, 
at least to do so with any pretence of effective mastery. 
To attempt it is obviously as much a matter of a 
man’s capacity for the task as it is of time and place, 
and men of the requisite mental stature may not 
appear in every generation. No doubt it has become 
increasingly difficult since the seventeenth century 
to escape some measure of specialization, but many 
would not wish to evade it : it is more fruitful and 
has yielded more positive results. But specialization, 
even today, has its degrees, nor does it prevent many 
men from exercising their talent in more than one 
direction. It might reasonably be held that Goethe 
was an “all-rounder,” to the extent that he did 
creative work in both art and science. In a more 
modest sense the “‘ all-rounder ”’ is far from being 
extinct today, and there will always be, we may ‘ope, 
men, ambitious or not, who are sufficiently “ philo- 
sophic”’ to realize that life for them would lack 
fullness if they made no attempt to embrace as wide 
a field of knowledge, as catholic an appreciation of 
the arts, as is possible to them. 
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e suggestion made in the Foreword that 
ligent men of goodwill . . . are almost incapable 
of \ciating for any common purpose,”’ would be 
dif it to substantiate. If it were true we should 
» witnessing the attempts which are now being 
m to correct the evils of too early and too intense 


specialization among science students. And in so far 
as tory Today has been a successful venture, it 
n : presumed that it owes something to “ men of 
g ill’? who do not wholly confine themselves 
to tne study of history, or for that matter to any one 


ct, but seek to broaden their outlook by reading 
widely and so may be considered to be “ all- 


r iers,”’ although in some circles they might be 
described as dilettantes. 
Yours, etc., 
H. A. SCRUTON, 
Whitby, Yorks. 
S BALDWIN 
In concluding his article (March issue) Mr: D. C. 
Somervell somewhat unnecessarily assures his 


readers that he likes Mr. Baldwin. Frankly, I have 
never before read so partisan a defence of a politician 
disguised under the label of History. I am aware 


that many of your readers might regard “ History 
as past politics.” It would be unfortunate for scholar- 
ship, however, if party politics were to be accepted 
as History. 


Youre, etc., 
ROGER J. A. PUMPHREY, 
Cosham, Hants. 
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W. H. CHALONER, PH.D., Senior Lecturer in Modern 
Economic History at the University of Manchester. 
Contributed Fohn Wilkinson, Ironmaster, to issue 
of May, I19§1. 


THOMAS W. COPELAND, Associate Professor of English 
at the University of Chicago. Author of Edmund 
Burke : Six Essays. 

H. G. NICHOLAS, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Contributed Martin Chuzzlewit and the America 
of 1842 to issue of March, 1951. 


STELLA MARY PEARCE, Lecturer on Visual Style to 
extra-mural departments of Universities of London 
and Cambridge. Has in preparation An Approach 


to the Study of the Costume of the Italian Renais- 
sank 
A. P. RYAN, C.B.E., Assistant Editor, The Times. 


Contributed Lord Salisbury to issue of April, 1951. 


C. E. STEVENS, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Contributed The Decline and Fall of Roman Britain 
to December issue. 


MAX THOMPSON. For more than 40 years in the 
ser’ of the Indian Government. Student of 
ph phy and political history. 


G. DLE. Author of Uruguay, South America’s 
elfare State. Published 1952. 
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JAMES HARRINGTON, by Max Thompson. H. F. 
Russell Smith : Harrington and his Oceana ; G. P. 
Gooch : History of Democratic Ideas in the 17th 
Century ; R. H. Tawney : Harrington’s Interpreta- 
tion of his Age. Raleigh Lecture on History, 1941. 
The last edition of Oceana in this country was pub- 
lished in 1887 with an introduction by Henry Morley. 


DEFEAT AT BUENOS AIRES, by George Pendle. The 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue : History of the British Army, 
vol. V, London, 1910; R. A. Humphreys: The 
Evolution of Modern Latin America, Oxford, 1946 ; 
The Proceeding of the General Court Martial for the 
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UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunedin, New Zealand 

Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY. Salary range £800—{£950 p.a. 
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Association of Universities of the British Common- 
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